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COMMIE UNIONS IN DEFENSE PLANTS 

At the Pittsburgh convention of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO), held two weeks 
ago, President James Carey again charged General 
Electric with partiality toward the United Electrical 
Workers. This union was expelled from the CIO for 
following the Communist party line. To dramatize his 
criticism, Mr. Carey announced that he had resigned 
from three Government security agencies in protest 
against the award of defense contracts to GE. 

As it has done in the past, General Electric answered 
Mr. Carey by denying any favoritism toward UE. It 
pointed out that under the Taft-Hartley Act the com- 
pany was obliged to deal with UE because that union 
had been certified as bargaining agent for many of 
its employes. 

Regardless of the rights or wrongs in this con- 
troversy, it once again highlights the unresolved prob- 
lem of assuring the security of defense plants. The 
Taft-Hartley anti-Communist affidavit has failed in 
a number of critical instances to eliminate Communist- 
dominated unions from sensitive defense areas. 
General Electric is one; the copper industry is another; 
the West Coast docks are a third. 

In one case, the Atomic Energy Commission, after 
a careful investigation, ordered a company (General 
Electric) not to deal with UE in certain plants working 
on AEC contracts. Up till now the Defense Depart- 
ment has refused to follow that example, on the 
ground that it cannot legally force a company to with- 
draw recognition from a union which has been duly 
certified by the National Labor Relations Board. It 
was so informed by NLBB itself. 

In extensive hearings held earlier this year by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, so many conflicting opinions were aired 
on how to deal with Communist-dominated unions 
that the subcommittee was unable, without further 
study, to recommend remedial legislation. The trade 
unions insisted that they could clean out the Com- 
munists themselves, but their success to date has not 
been overwhelming. Other witnesses thought that 
employers were in the best position to deal with the 
Communist threat to defense plant security—simply 
by refusing to recognize or negotiate with a Com- 
munist-dominated union. Apart from the difficulty 
many employers would experience in acting as judge 
and jury, what would happen in that case to the 
NLRB’s jurisdiction over representation? 

Ultimately, Congress itself must have another try 
at legislating the Communists out of the labor picture. 
It might conceivably tighten the T-H anti-Communist 
affidavit, or it could order employers not to recognize 
Communist-dominated unions. In the latter case some 
qualified Government agency would have to specify 
which unions are Communist-dominated. 

Meanwhile the problem remains. Until Congress 
makes up its mind, why cannot the Defense Depart- 
ment, despite NLRB scruples, do what AEC success- 
fully did at General Electric? 
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Jobs, unions and Negroes 

Catching up on back reading, we note that in 
Fortune for July Professor John A. Davis, of Lincoln 
University, has a hopeful account of progress in fair 
employment practices. Over the past decade, a million 
Negroes have found jobs in industry and commerce, 
the proportion of Negro workers in manufacturing ad- 
vancing from 17.4 per cent of the total Negro nonfarm 
work force in 1940 to 25.1 per cent in 1951. There has 
been a corresponding decrease in the proportion of 
Negroes in domestic service. Trade-union barriers have 
fallen, too. Professor Davis writes that 2.2 million Ne- 
groes are now union members, and that Negroes hold 
national office in 23 unions. The trade-union picture re- 
mains spotty, however. “The CIO as a whole,” says 
Professor Davis, “the left-wing unions and the United 
Mine Workers of America have excellent records.” 
Some AFL unions are “doing a better than average” 
job, but eleven AFL affiliates are as bad as bad can 
be—they rigorously exclude Negroes by one means or 
another—and seven are only a shade better. These 
latter go in for Jim Crow locals. Professor Davis names 
the chief delinquents: 

The worst offenders are four railway brother- 
hoods and the switchmen’s union. Almost as bad 
are the electrical workers, boilermakers, plumbers 
and pipe fitters, sheetmetal workers and asbestos 
workers (all AFL), who not only have excluded 
Negroes but often have overtly prevented them 
from working in building crafts. 

We trust that Catholic members of these unions do 
not spinelessly accept these un-Christian patterns of 
discrimination. 


Mr. Lewis above the law 

John L. Lewis, who as usual monopolized the recent 
Cincinnati convention of the United Mine Workers, 
gave organized labor some gratuitous and insulting 
advice which union leaders will no doubt ignore to a 
man. In one of his many addresses to the delegates, 
Mr. Lewis reiterated an old conviction of his that the 
best way to get rid of the Taft-Hartley Act is to boycott 
it. Said the bellicose mine leader: 

Even now if the leaders of the AFL and CIO 
had the courage of a long-eared jackrabbit looking 
at a red-boned hound, they would withdraw their 
non-Communist affidavits and let this damnable 
statute fall down. 
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Editorial reaction to that blast was so unfavorable 
that Mr. Lewis felt obliged before the convention 
adjourned to complain that he had been misunder- 
stood, that he had not really counseled defiance of the 
law but only a wholesale ignoring of it, and that a 
boycott of the T-H Act was entirely legal. Technically, 
Mr. Lewis is correct: labor leaders are obliged to sign 
anti-Communist affidavits only if they wish to enjoy 
the services of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Actually, however, the mine leader’s advice in this 
case is of a pattern with his habitual disdainful attitude 
toward legitimate governmental authority. He has in 
the past defied the Federal Government—at consider- 
able cost to his union—and he is at the moment 
showing his scorn for the Wage Stabilization Board by 
refusing to cooperate with it in the matter of the recent 
wage increase in coal. Nor is he lifting a finger to stop 
the wildcat strikes in the coal fields, which are plainly 
intended to coerce WSB into approving every cent of 
the increase. To us, rugged individualism is just as 
reprehensible in a labor leader as it is in a swash- 
buckling industrialist. 


The UN moves in 

After six years of wandering, the United Nations 
Assembly settled down on Oct. 14 in its permanent 
seat in New York City. The impressive, in spots 
bizarre, Assembly Buiiding completes the $68-million 
headquarters unit. It is undoubtedly the last word in 
architecture and in technical facilities. In sharp con- 
trast to the sunniness of the Indian Summer day, the 
session opened in a somber atmosphere. Both the 
outgoing and the incoming Presidents, Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico and Lester Pearson of Canada, 
struck notes approaching pessimism. Said Dr. Nervo: 
“Everything seems reduced to sterility and wherever 
we look, in this sad venture, we find pessimism and 
coldness.” Mr. Pearson declared that it was essential 
to find solutions to the present problems, notably the 
Korean war, in order “to remove this black shadow of 
tension and anxiety.” The Assembly seemed reluctant 
to tackle the Korean case. This despite the fact that 
the issue was kept off the Assembly agenda last year 
only at the request of the United States. After it was 
announced that Secretary Acheson would not give the 
address on Korea he had scheduled for the second day, 
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and only two delegations could be found willing to 
open the debate, the morning and afternoon sessions 
were canceled. There were persistent rumors that 
Mr. Acheson was being pressured to tone down his 
speech by delegates who feared the effects on the 
armistice talks of a tough one. No one denies that 
the job of formulating a new UN Korean policy, one 
that will be effectively supported by the majority, will 
require long study and discussion. 


- » « but not forward 

On the other hand, some see in the Assembly's 
embarrassing false start a vindication of the argument 
that it should not convene until after our Presidential 
election. Although the Soviet delegation is present in 
full strength, neither the French nor the British will 
be complete until after Nov. 4. Since the Korean 
question calls for thorough debate by all concerned, 
it does seem to have been unrealistic to expect signifi- 
cant progress until Mr. Eden and M. Schuman could 
participate. We might add the consideration that our 
U. S. delegation, without their aid, is no match for 
Mr. Vishinsky and his comrades. 


Senate probe on U. S. Reds in UN 

More than a dozen American citizens who are 
now working for the United Nations have refused 
to tell Senate investigators whether they are, or have 
ever been, Communists. The Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee which subpoenaed them is not seeking, 
to use the words of one of his members, Sen. Willis 
Smith (D., N. C.), to “impugn any officials or the 
United Nations.” Another member, Sen. Herbert 
O’Conor (D., Md.), has declared that the hearings 
thus far have shown that “traitors are actively identi- 
fied with an international organization which is being 
supported by the United States.” To such indirect 
attacks upon himself and the organization, UN Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie has replied by tossing the 
responsibility back upon the U. S. Government. He 
does not want on his staff, he contends, any Americans 
who are disloyal to their country, but he has not to 
date received much cooperation from the United 
States. In an interview prepared for television on 
October 13, he said: “On the very few—and I stress 
the ‘very few—occasions when I have received clear 
and convincing information from official United States 
sources, I have always acted . .. to discharge the 
persons concerned.” The UN, he pointed out, does 
not have the facilities nor the funds to carry on 
thoroughgoing security checks such as are required 
for posts in the U. S. Government. 


. . « keeping Mr. Lie in the dark 

Whether or not this reply to criticism is entirely 
valid, it is certain that our Government should have 
means of sharing with the Secretary General such 
information as it has on American citizens applying 
for positions with the UN. When Mr. Lie sought last 
week to be given the list of UN employes who refused 
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to answer at the subcommittee’s hearings, he received 
no reply. At the U. S. mission to the UN it was stated 
to the press that it was “not legally possible” to com- 
municate such information to the United Nations. If 
disloyal Americans are to be eliminated from the UN, 
some better system of liaison should exist between the 
U. S. Government and the international organization. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee, which is headed by 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) and is the parent body 
of the subcommittee, should do its duty and pro- 
pose legislation that would enable the United Na- 
tions to get this information officially. 


“Numbah pul-eeze” in Moscow 

You can find more than phone numbers in telephone 
books. You can discover quite a lot about the social 
development of a city and something about the kind 
of government that runs it. According to Harry 
Schwartz in the New York Times Magazine for 
October 12, Moscow’s new phone book—the first in 
over a decade—shows that Moscow is hard put to it 
to live up to the Kremlin’s “secrecy mania” and still 
provide the information that’s necessary if a large 
eity is to keep communication lines functioning 
smoothly. Some 400 factories are listed only under 
phone number, no address being given. The chief 
Government and Communist party organizations have 
no addresses, either, and some, like the secret police, 
are not listed at all. Another fact revealed is the very 
limited availability of phone service in Moscow, a 
city of 5 million. Only 75,000 phones are listed, whereas 
New York has 3.5 million phones for its 8 million 
people. Again, the book shows how few services and 
conveniences are available for the people. Only one 
automobile salesroom is listed, 8 radio repair shops, 
180 drugstores (New York has some 1,300) and 26 
furniture stores (against New York’s 400). The total 
impression is that Moscow is a suspicious and materi- 
ally backward city. George Kennan, ex-U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, has been declared by the Kremlin 
persona non grata for having said outright what these 
dry-as-dust phone statistics add up to. 


Exploding Communist propaganda 

A group of visiting Austrian miners who toured the 
coal towns of Western Pennsylvania a couple of weeks 
ago asked their hosts for pictures of the miners’ cars 
and homes to show the folks back home. They believed 
what they saw because they saw it, but doubted 
whether their union brothers would accept their 
reports without pictorial evidence. Headed by Ed- 
mund Kaiba, leader of Austrian steelworkers and coal 
miners, the delegation traveled through the coal fields 
in a state of perpetual astonishment. According to 
a feature story in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for 
October 13, they had a hard time believing that many 
miners drive to work in their own cars—even after 
they saw the cars. They were almost equally surprised 
at the furnishings in the miners’ homes—the uphol- 
stered davenports, the gas ranges and electric 


refrigerators, the television sets. On a visit to a mining- 
community school, they expressed astonishment at 
finding Negro and white children in the same class- 
room. They thought that segregation was the pattern 
all over America. Against the world-wide background 
of the cold war this little incident may not mean very 
much, but it does illustrate, we think, what an inade- 
quate propaganda job, in comparison with the Soviet 
effort, this country is doing. Too many European 
workers have swallowed the myth that Soviet Russia 
is the workers’ paradise. Too many of them give 
credence to the Communist-sponsored lie that Amer- 
ican workers are exploited by their profit-mad bosses. 
To such propaganda, Mr. Kaiba and his associates 
will now, we imagine, be immune. To bring them here 
cost the taxpayers some money. Obviously, it was 
money well spent. 


“Liberal Catholic” again 

John Cogley, associate editor of Commonweal, has 
an excellent article on “What Is a Catholic?” in the 
October 21 issue of Look magazine. Our reason for 
calling attention to it is that Commonweal has been 
criticized for defending the “liberal Catholic.” The 
Look article should assure doubters that the Common- 
weal staff is not lacking in theological competence. 
In the last century, “Liberal Catholic” was used to 
identify Catholics whose theological views were 
unorthodox. It survived in that sense until Pope Pius X 
condemned philosophical and theological Modernism 
early in this century. When William Clancy of Com- 
monweal published an article in that review last 
summer on “The ‘Liberal Catholic,” AMERICA com- 
mented on the article in a sympathetic way, without 
underwriting the use of the term (7/26). The chief 
point made in these pages was that “the question [of 
the acceptability of the term “liberal Catholic”) is 
extremely complicated because there are so many 
kinds of liberalism: theological, philosophical, political 
and economic.” We added that “within each of these 
categories one can find different kinds of ‘liberalism, 
since the liberal tradition has itself undergone pro- 
found, sometimes even revolutionary changes.” These 
statements are simply incontrovertible. What was our 
surprise when we found that the Wanderer, Catholic 
weekly published in St. Paul, republished our comment 
(July 31) and then proceeded to read us a lesson in 
ecclesiastical history. The Milwaukee Catholic Herald 
Citizen thought the quotations from Pope Pius IX 
and the Catholic Encyclopedia of which the Wanderer 
article consisted, condemning “Liberal Catholicism,” 
relevant enough to republish the article (Aug. 8). 


. . - and a few 1952 observations 

The Catholic Encyclopedia was published over 
forty years ago, in the wake of the condemnation of 
Modernism. The quotations from Pius IX go back to 
1871. Even forty years ago, however, it was recognized 
that “liberal Catholic” could be used in an inoffensive 
sense. In the very first volume of America there 
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appeared an interesting note about a group of Spanish 
Catholics who inquired of the Holy See whether the 
term “Liberal Catholic” was permissible. The Holy 
See was reported to have instructed the group not to 
impugn those who, in Spain, styled their party by the 
name of “Liberal Catholic” (Am. April 24, 1909, p. 48). 
More decisive is the comment Dr. Heinrich Rommen, 
outstanding authority on Catholic political and social 
teaching, makes in his The State in Catholic Thought 
(Herder, 1945, p. 568). In the course of discussing 
Pope Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors, Dr. Rommen—who 
teaches at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, by the way— 
has this to say: 
. . . Some of the propositions have to be inter- 
preted within the historical background of a 
militant anti-Christian liberalism . . . This liber- 
alism has, therefore, little to do with the social 
and political ideals of Lacordaire, Ozanam and 
Montamlembert, the liberal Catholics in France, 
or with what is today called a liberal, that is, a 
person who fights for the liberation of the pro- 
letariat, who prefers democracy, who is in favor 
of social legislation. These “liberal Catholics” 
were never condemned, as Bishop Dupanloup 
explained in his pamphlet about the Syllabus and 
the Encyclicals. This pamphlet was approved in 
Rome. Cf. . . . “Libéralisme catholique” in Dict. 
de théol. cath. 


Rommen’s volume, we may add, has an imprimatur. 
So it is our turn to be amazed, as we certainly are. 


The case of the alien angel 

As we go to press, the “angels in the churchyard 
controversy in England seems to be creating no small 
stir. It began with the refusal by the Anglican Vicar 
of Hurst Green, Sussex, to allow Ernest Reese to place 
the statue of an angel over the grave of his 9-year-old 
daughter, Kathleen. The dispute eventually reached 
the highest ecclesiastical circles. Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the Church 
of England, wrote to Mr. Reese, explaining why 
the vicar’s veto should be upheld. “You ought to 
be glad,” he wrote, “to aid in the protection of 
our churchyards against foreign marble. Italian 
marble is an alien intrusion to be deplored.” He 
went on to accuse the press of “exaggerating and 
misrepresenting” the story “to make good copy.” To 
Cassandra, popular columnist on the London Daily 
Mirror, the Primate’s letter, “as consolation to a father 
who has lost his child,” was “impertinent bosh.” And 
Rev. Reginald C. Gaul, of Rand, Lincs., said that if 
the church spread its “good news” as efficiently as the 
press spread the daily news, “there would be fewer 
empty pews.” Rev. Watkins Grubb of Tunbridge 
Wells, however, saw merit in Dr. Fisher’s contention. 
Italian marble, said Mr. Grubb, “is an alien material 
that savors of Roman Catholicism.” Perhaps our Holy 
Name Societies ought to ponder the heretical character 
of English muffins, so often served at Communion 
breakfasts. As for little Kathleen, she can now afford 
to smile, we are sure, at the solemn follies of us 
mortals. 


»”» 
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P.O. POLLS AGAIN 

Elmo Roper’s public-opinion poll in September, 
1948 gave the Democrats so few votes (37 per cent) 
that he quit canvassing the electorate. He is reported 
to regard election polling as a short-cut to ulcers. 
Nevertheless, like his fellow-pollsters, Mr. Roper has 
bounced back for the current campaign. 

One trouble with public-opinion polls is that, 
however wary the pollsters may be in their own minds, 
they make little effort to tell the public how tentative 
polls are. William A. Nolan has an instructive article 
“Are Election Polls Reliable?” in the October issue of 
Social Order (published at 3655 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo.). It might be well to call attention to 
some of the precautions he suggests for those who 
follow the polls. 

First of all, polls cannot predict how people will 
vote; they can only report how people say they will 
vote. Worse still, they cannot predict whether or not 
the pollees will actually register and go to the voting 
booth. 

It was widely assumed in 1948 that the Republican 
“voters” who stayed home caused Governor Dewey’s 
defeat. Pollster George Gallup, however, conceded 
that a higher percentage of Republicans voted in 1948 
than Democrats—by 11 per cent. What counts most, 
of course, is the precise States in which pollees throw 
the polls off, either by staying away or voting in 
unexpected numbers. 

According to the Congressional Quarterly’s Weekly 
Report for October 3, out of about 9 million potential 
Negro voters, only around 3.5 million voted in 1948. 
The proportion of actual voters was undoubtedly much 
higher in the North, however, where contests are 
closer and Negro voters can sway elections. Both 
parties figure about 70 per cent of the Negro vote is 
Democratic. 

The voting potential of labor is put at somewhat 
under 45 million. Only about 20 million voted in 1948. 
If the families of workers are included, the “labor” 
vote could reach 30 million. Last week Roper found 
57 per cent of them “normally Democratic,” but only 
40 per cent “preferring” Stevenson. No one, of course, 
can predict the turnout of this “labor” vote. 

The striking characteristic of this year’s polls is 
that half those polled can’t make up their minds. 
Roper has found 37 per cent in “basic conflict.” Trying 
to predict how they will resolve their conflicts— 
whether by voting one way or the other or not voting 
at all—is sheer guesswork. 

The main thing to remember is that the margin 
of a candidate’s victory in key States is often very 
thin. President Truman won a resounding electoral- 
college triumph in 1948 (303-189) but he barely 
squeaked by in Ohio and California. In other States 
he lost by small margins. Since public-opinion polls 
are always subject to minor margins of error, they are 
more valuable in showing which way the wind is 
blowing than in forecasting results—unless the polls 
indicate a landslide. R. C. H. 
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Los Angeles—From a political reporter's notebook 
after a cross-country swing. If you buy the election on 
speeches, then it’s all Adlai Stevenson. Many of his 
have been memorable, the finest of any campaign in 
many years, including FDR’s. It is hard to recall many 
really good Eisenhower addresses; many of the gen- 
eral’s have been dull, fuzzy and without inspiration. 
The Stevenson people recognized early that fine 
language was their man’s great forte, and there was 
a conscious decision to make fewer speeches but better 
ones. That could turn out to be a costly decision. While 
Adlai has popped home to Springfield every few days 
to toil on rhetoric, General Eisenhower, already much 
better known to most Americans, has driven himself 
relentlessly in campaigning in every part of the coun- 
try. By election day he will have been seen by millions 
more than the Democratic candidate, not only because 
of the bigger crowds he draws, but because he works 
hard at the business of meeting the people. 

The issue likely to change most votes, as Governor 
Stevenson saw from the start, is the desire for a new 
party in power after twenty years of Democratic rule. 
Next is Korea. Talks with voters indicate that the 
original fear of a military man in the presidency may 
be largely offset by belief that a military man may be 
needed to meet the nation’s formidable overseas and 
military problems. On the Stevenson side, the 
Governor’s actual background is all but ignored and 
lost in the millions of words about other matters. Few 
ask: was he a really good governor of Illinois? 

Democratic politicians seem to believe President 
Truman’s hard-hitting but. sometimes extravagant 
statements have been effective. This reporter has 
talked to many who—voluntarily and not on the basis 
of a question asked—have protested against them. 

Despite the flop of the polls in 1948 and their mis- 
calling of other elections, there is an addiction to them 
by politicians eager for any guidance. Ordinary 
observers, including political reporters, who beat about 
the country talking to party leaders, local editors, 
farmers, factory workers, etc., at random—according 
to the old method of “sensing” how this or that State 
will vote—are fearful and skittish. They were burned 
in 1948, for reasons perhaps not altogether their fault, 
and they hesitate now to voice that once-bold prophet’s 
call. 

The truth probably is that just as the nation’s life 
has grown steadily more complex, so have the reasons 
for the nation’s voting. Once it was largely a question 
of good times vs. bad, gold vs. silver or the tariff vs. 
free trade. Good times still are an issue in 1952, to 
be sure, but half-a-dozen or a dozen other issues may 
weigh in the final cumulative decision on how a vote 
is to be cast. CHARLES LUCEY. 


Further criticism of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act (see AM. 10/10, p. 57) was voiced by religious 
leaders of various faiths at a hearing held in St. Paul 
Oct. 10 by the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. Among those testifying was Rev. 
Francis J. Curtin, director of the Resettlement Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Archdiocese. At a hearing in 
St. Louis Oct. 11, critics of the Act included Rev. 
Victor T. Suren, representing Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis; Msgr. Luigi C. Ligutti, 
executive director of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference; and Clement S. Mihanovich, head of the 
Department of Sociology, St. Louis University. 

pw The Catholic Association for International Peace 
will hold its silver jubilee conference Nov. 7-9 in the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. Theme of the con- 
ference will be “The Role of the Christian in the 
World for Peace.” The principal speaker at the jubilee 
banquet Nov. 8 will be Dr. John C. H. Wu, Chinese 
Ambassador to the Vatican, 1947-49. Discussion 
sessions on Nov. 8 and 9, as well as the banquet, will 
be open to the public. For information address CAIP, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
pw Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, head of the Peruvian 
UN delegation, has been selected for the Serra 
Award, which is conferred annually by the Academy 
of American Franciscan History, Washington, D. C. 
Named after Junipero Serra (1713-84), pioneer Fran- 
ciscan missionary in California, the award is given 
for notable contributions to inter-American cultural 
relations and good will. Dr. Belaunde has had a long 
career as a diplomat and teacher and is the author 
of many books on law, philosophy and literature. 
p St. Michael’s School for Navajo Indians, opened 
in 1902 by Mother M. Katherine Drexel, will celebrate 
its golden jubilee Oct. 30. Mother Drexel, now 94, is 
the foundress of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
for Indians and Colored people. 

B Ignorance, fear and restrictions on freedom of 
information are among the major obstacles to under- 
standing of the United Nations, according to the Fifth 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations on UN Information, meeting at New York. 
An Oct. 13 NC dispatch states that “moral and spiritual 
values received greater emphasis at this meeting” than 
at any previous one. Many Catholic organizations were 
represented at the Conference. 

pw At Georgetown University Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., on Oct. 10 died Most Rev. Gabriel Reyes, 60, 
Archbishop of Manila since 1949. Imprisoned by the 
Japanese during the war, he escaped and lived with 
resistance bands until the liberation. When he became 
Archbishop of Cebu in 1932, he was the first Filipino 
to attain that rank. C. K. 
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The third atomic Power 


We have been surprised and puzzled by the dearth 
of discussion in this country about the first British 
atomic explosion. The successful test off the coast of 
Australia on October 3 was an event of surpassing 
international importance. It may well have altered 
the power picture of the world. Certainly it has gone 
far toward restoring Great Britain to her old position 
as a world Power. (One London paper proclaimed: 
“Britain is Great Britain again!”). The British bomb 
has introduced new factors into the search for inter- 
national atomic control. Finally, it has opened a new 
chapter in the atomic relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. This last is of immediate impor- 
tance not only to the United States but to all members 
of NATO. Hence it should be helpful, as we enter 
this new phase, to review the eleven-year history of 
those relations. It is not a history that we can take 
much pride in. 

As Winston Churchill records in The Hinge of Fate, 
it was President Roosevelt who suggested, in a letter 
of October 11, 1941, that “our [atomic] efforts might 
be jointly conducted.” By the summer of 1942, British 
and American scientists working together in the United 
States had “confirmed the earlier promising forecasts.” 
At Hyde Park on June 20, 1942, Churchill strongly 
urged that we at once “pool all our information, work 
together on equal terms, and share the results, if any, 
equally between us.” The President agreed not only to 
this but to the further proposal that all atomic plants 
should be built in this country. This agreement was 
formalized, still secretly, at. the Quebec Conference a 
year later. 

Sen. Brien McMahon heard rumors of these agree- 
ments while he was drawing up the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. Since the tentative text prohibited sharing 
any atomic weapons information, the Senator was 
correctly concerned about any previous commitments 
to the contrary. It is reported that General Groves, 
then in complete control of the Manhattan Project, 
refused to show him the Quebec agreements. The 
law as finally enacted actually made it illegal for the 
United States to keep an agreement which the British 
had faithfully followed at great cost in terms of their 
own atomic development. Senator McMahon declared 
publicly last year that the Act would have been 
written differently if he had had full knowledge of 
the Quebec agreements. 

After those agreements were divulged, an effort to 
amend the Act was made at a high-level conference 
at Blair House on July 14, 1949, graphically described 
in The Private Papers of Senator Vanderberg. In view 
of the latest developments, this passage is notable: 


The position of the Administration . . . was that 
Anglo-American friendship required such action 
{an atomic partnership with Great Britain and 
Canada, providing for a pooling of information]. 
The British had able scientific personnel and were 
ahead of the United States in some scientific and 
chemical fields; that it was only a matter of time 
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until the British, proceeding independently, 

developed the bomb; and that Britain’s close 

relations with the Belgians gave her an influential 

voice in distribution of Belgian Congo ores. 
Senators Vanderberg and Hickenlooper heatedly 
opposed the plan, and Klaus Fuchs, a British member 
of the joint committee of atomic scientists, killed its 
last chance by betraying key secrets to Russia. Con- 
gressmen, somewhat hysterically, called for more, not 
less, secrecy vis-d-vis Britain. 

Now not only Congress, but all concerned with our 
atomic policy are faced with the necessity of reviewing 
our atomic relations with Great Britain. We hope they 
shake off the last shreds of the monopoly-mindedness 
that has dominated our atomic policy to date. No 
greater responsibility will face the incoming Admin- 
istration than such a review and revision of that policy. 
We hope it will renew the proposals which were ad- 
vanced by the present Administration at the Blair 
House conference in 1949. 


Eight-point liberation program 
When we talk of the “liberation” of satellite Europe, 
do we necessarily imply war? Many close students of 
the totalitarian system do not hesitate to declare that 
the Communists’ hold upon their captive peoples can 
be broken only through armed intervention from the 
outside. If this assertion is accepted as true, without 
qualification, then there is little left for the friends of 
these enslaved peoples to do except either to prepare 
for war or to abandon them to their fate. Both of these 
prospects are obviously repugnant to the peoples of 
the free world. 

Fortunately, this dilemma is not so sharp as is often 
imagined. Until rather recently it was generally 
believed by Western Europeans that nothing could 
be done for the East, short of war. And war was the 
last thing they were prepared to face. A closer study 
of the situation has revealed that effective action can 
be taken in the interest of the enslaved people of East- 
ern Europe without conjuring up the fear of war. 

A group called the Nouvelles Equipes Inter- 
nationales, representing the Christian Democratic 
movement, principally of Western Europe, has recently 
proposed such measures. At its sixth congress, held at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, September 12-15, it approved 
the following eight-point program for those interested 
in the liberation of the enslaved peoples: 

1. Never to exclude from their uppermost concers 
the fate of the oppressed peoples. 
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2. To oppose by all their energies any dealings with 
the oppressor based on political bargaining in relation 
to the fate of the people who are victims of Com- 
munist aggression. 

3. To eliminate the term “satellite countries” and 
to replace it with “satellite governments.” 

4, To oppose any attempt to recognize the situation 
in the oppressed countries as definite, stable or legal. 

5. To proclaim the principle of the moral and penal 
responsibility of all those guilty of crimes against 
humanity in the oppressed countries and to promote 
and encourage action in the United Nations aimed at 
establishing penal sanctions against the authors of 
such crimes. 

6. To initiate an energetic and resolute campaign 
against any kind of discrimination prevailing between 
free citizens of free countries and exiled persons from 
oppressed countries. 

7. To affirm once more that Europe will not regain 
its serenity and political and economic balance so long 
as the people of Central and Eastern Europe are not 
free. 

8. To exert every effort toward elaborating an agree- 
ment and common plans for reconstruction and 
recovery of the oppressed countries after their 
liberation. 

This admirable sketch of concrete ways by which 
the free world can come to the aid of the stricken 
countries by peaceful means suggests a basis for future 
cooperation between the United States and the govern- 
ments of Western Europe. This possibility is especially 
inviting as the program of the Nouvelles Equipes 
Internationales seems capable of attracting general ap- 
proval in Western Europe. 

Both of our Presidential candidates have gone on 
record, in broadcasts made by them for Radio Free 
Europe, as promising the peoples of the captive areas 
that the United States will not abandon them. After 
the election, if these promises are to mean anything, 
we can look forward to action on the liberation front. 

One of the first things that can be done is to institute 
consultations among the governments of the free coun- 
tries on a united policy of liberation. The above 
program suggests the lines such a consultation might 
take. 

We cannot remain inert in the face of the enslave- 
ment of the Soviet satellites. We must, if possible, avoid 
a war of liberation. This eight-point program offers a 
practical course of action between these unacceptable 
alternatives. 


Security—the wicked urge 


People today are too interested in security, and that 
is a sure sign of the fatty degeneration of American 
life. At least that’s what some old-timers are saying. 
Even young folks don’t seem to be willing to take a 
chance. They want to play it safe. Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina once expressed it this way: “Every- 
one seems to be looking for security . . . Boys just 


out of college ask personnel directors what their 
pension rights are and at what age they will be allowed 
to retire.” This, claim the critics, is evidence of an 
aging spirit, far from the pioneer thrust of do and dare 
which laid the foundations of American freedom and 
prosperity. 

If the critics mean that apathy and inertia neces- 
sarily go hand in hand with the desire for security, 
they are talking nonsense. If they mean that people 
today aren't willing to do anything to provide for their 
own security, that they want the state or some other 
agency to look after them, then the critics will have 
to back up their charge with more evidence than 
they have yet provided. 

The celebration of International Credit Union Day 
on October 16 should give them something to think 
about. It highlighted the fact that there are a great 
many people deeply interested in security and willing 
and eager to do something about it on their own. 

The first credit union in North America was 
organized in 1900 at Levis, Quebec, by Alphonse 
Desjardins. Nine years later the first credit union in 
the United States was set up in Saint Mary’s Parish, 
Manchester, N. H. There are now 16,000 credit unions 
with 7 million members in North America. Their 
estimated assets are $1.665 billion. Their loans to 
members, most of which are for less than $300, total 
over $1.036 billion. 

There is nothing very complicated or mysterious 
about the credit union. It is an organization of people 
on the small-community level—in factories, stores, 
offices, churches, clubs, neighborhoods—who pool 
their savings and lend to each other at low rates of 
interest. The striking thing about the credit unions is 
that they are emphatically self-help organizations. 
Following the Rochdale principles for cooperatives 
generally, they thrive on active participation and 
democratic control. 

President Truman wrote on August 29, in a letter 
to the Credit Union National Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin: 

Your credit unions, through the creation and 
conservation of your own capital, have provided 
encouragement to enterprise and a resource when 
misfortune strikes. These are important achieve- 
ments towards the goal of economic security 
through cooperative action. 

The President’s words should give pause to those 
prophets of doom who lament the fate in store for 
our country from the security-minded. Although credit 
unions thrive on the urge for security they can hardly 
be called a threat to the nation. Quite the contrary. 

Men always have and always will prize security. 
Today they are perhaps more vocal about it since, 
for the first time in the world’s history, security for 
all has become a real possibility. The moot point is 
whether they want it delivered to them free on a 
platter, or whether they want it as an assured goal 
for those who are willing to earn it. The latter is a 
clear demand of Christian social policy. 
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Korea as an issue 


One of the certainties of the present political campaign 
is that the Korean war has become a big issue. A 
month ago we reported Elmo Roper’s poll: as many 
as 23 per cent of those questioned thought that (look- 
ing back) we should have stayed out and let the 
Communists take over. Only 19 per cent approved 
what we had done as we had done it, while 43 per 
cent figured we should have taken further measures, 
even at the risk of unleashing World War III. In reply 
to the badly loaded question whether we should “stop 
fooling around and do whatever is necessary to knock 
the Communists out once and for all,” 53 per cent 
replied “yes.” Only 18 per cent, however, favored 
our pulling out of Korea altogether. 

Although our policy in Korea has become a matter 
of debate in the campaign, the major elements in our 
policy admit of objective treatment. Both sides have 
made mistakes and misstatements. Since this question 
involves a momentous decision the American people 
will sooner or later have to make, we cannot allow 
the debate over it to degenerate into a partisan quarrel. 


Party PLATFORMS 


The Republican platform took the Administration to 
task 1) for withdrawing our occupation troops; 2) 
for publicly announcing that “Korea was of no concern 
to us”; 8) for committing the nation to fight back 
“under most unfavorable conditions” and 4) for pro- 
ducing “stalemates and ignominious bartering with 
our enemies” by “hampering orders” issued to the 
military. “With foresight, the Korean war would never 
have happened.” The Republicans did not spell out 
what they would do at this juncture, if elected. 

The Democratic platform dealt with Korea only in 
a very brief, general way, in connection with its 
pledge of continued support of the United Nations: 


The Communist aggressor has been hurled back 
from South Korea. Thus, Korea has proved, once 
and for all, that the United Nations will resist 
aggression. We urge continued effort, by every 
honorable means, to bring about a fair and effec- 
tive peace settlement... 


The Democrats did not even hint at specific means of 
bringing the war to a conclusion. 


CANDIDATES ON KOREA 


Governor Stevenson stated his views in an interview 
in the U. S. News ¢& World Report (April 25). When 
asked whether he thought public opinion would 
sanction stronger measures in Korea, he answered that 
he hoped the American people would continue to 
show resolute patience and wisdom about the Korean 
problem. Mr. Stevenson’s position has consistently 
been that our main objectives in Korea are being 
achieved by our staying there: the objectives of 
repelling aggression and preventing Southeastern Asia 
from being overrun. He is much against being stam- 
peded into what he fears is a Communist trap, 
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namely, heavier U. S. involvement in war in the Far 
East. So far he has not proposed any course of action 
to terminate our present involvement. 

Perhaps this is not surprising, because General 
Eisenhower has taken a very similar position. In his 
first press conference (in Abilene, Kansas, on June 5), 
he disclaimed familiarity with “the local tactical 
situation,” although he said he had talked with General 
Ridgway about it. “We went there,” he said (meaning 
to Korea), “to support a principle.” He added that he 
did not have “any prescription for bringing the thing 
to a decisive end,” because he did not think it possible 
“to carry through a decisive attack,” in view of the 
enemy build-up. He concluded that “we have got to 
stand firm. In other words,” he repeated, “I do not 
believe there is any clean-cut answer to bringing the 
Korean war to a successful conclusion.” Senator Taft 
said much the same thing—in a U. S. News interview 
(March 14). 


RECENT DEBATE 


More recently General Eisenhower has developed 
the Republican-platform theses in his campaign 
speeches. He has blamed Secretary Acheson for 
excluding Korea from our defense perimeter in a 
speech in January, 1950. Announcing publicly what 
our defense perimeter was certainly constituted a 
grave diplomatic blunder. On the other hand, General 
“Ike” was Chief of Staff at the time and helped deter- 
mine the perimeter. For a similar reason Republican 
criticism of the withdrawal of our troops has boom- 
eranged. Besides, General MacArthur, as Far East 
commander, raised no objection to this policy, the 
execution of which he supervised. Eisenhower has 
also charged that by engaging in prolonged truce 
negotiations we have fallen into a trap—that of allow- 
ing the enemy to build up his forces. This charge may 
be true. 

On October 2, Eisenhower took a new line. At 
Champaign, IIl., he declared that the 20 million South 
Koreans “can be prepared to defend their own front 
lines.” Secretary of Defense Lovett countered by 
proving that there were already half again as many 
South Koreans as Americans manning the front lines. 
Our policy is to substitute South Korean for American 
troops as fast as is feasible, but it will take a long 
time to complete this substitution, even if heavy 
fighting does not obstruct it. 

One crucial aspect of the Korean war has received 
little attention. Just when did we actually get bogged 
down out there? It was when we decided to cross the 
38th Parallel. We did this on General MacArthur’s 
assurance 1) that the Chinese Communists would not 
intervene, though they had publicly declared they 
would; and 2) that (presumably even under the 
military restrictions he was bound by) we could clean 
up the whole of Korea by Christmas, 1950. Both 
calculations proved disastrously wrong. This may 
explain our reluctance, up to the present, to risk other 
clean-up strategies. 
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The central 
Catholic high school 


Edward F. Spiers 








Bors PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC school enrol- 
ments in the United States are rapidly increasing and 
will continue to do so until 1965. A national study 
recently predicted that the peak elementary enrol- 
ments, in 1956, would be 22 per cent greater than in 
1949 and that secondary enrolments would be 34 per 
cent greater when they reached the peak in 1965. 
These increases do not sound alarming, but national 
figures can mislead. 

In a more recent study and estimate of future 
enrolments in public and Catholic schools in the city 
of Columbus, Ohio, it was discovered that these 
increases would be mucii larger. Here are the figures: 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 


United Columbus Columbus 
States Public Catholic 
Elementary Schools 
1949-1956 22 87 46 
Secondary Schools 
1949-1965 34 59 107 


There probably are many other cities where the 
Catholic school system will meet similar increases. The 
facilities of most school plants are already overtaxed 
and the supply of teachers is almost exhausted. The 
important question which Catholics must answer is: 
can our school system be expanded to accommodate 
these large increases in enrolment? 

A favorable reply could easily be made were it not 
for the limitation of finances and the shortage of 
teachers. Another answer, therefore, must be sought 
for this vital question. Perhaps an answer can be 
found through a study of the organization of our 
school system. It may be that we can make better use 
of our resources, both human and material. 

There seems to be little room for improvement on 
the elementary level, where organization is almost 
exclusively on the parish basis. There is room for 
debate about the organization of Catholic secondary 
schools, however. At present there are three kinds: 
private, a school controlled by a religious order inde- 
pendently of parish or diocese; parochial, a school in 
which funds and administration are under parish 
control; central, a school designated as such by the 
bishop, and having funds and administration under 
diocesan control. 

Prior to the present century, almost all Catholic 
secondary schools were operated by religious com- 
munities independently of diocesan supervision. The 
organization has changed during the last fifty years. 
In 1947 there were 2,111 Catholic secondary schools; 
55 per cent were parochial; 37 per cent were private: 


Very many parishes in this country find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to provide a parochial high school 
One solution often adopted is the central high school 
serving several parishes. The solution is not without 
its critics. Fr. Spiers of the College of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Columbus Ohio, author of The Central 
Catholic High School here discusses the pros and 
cons of the question. 


8 per cent were central. Schools operated by religious 
communities have occupied, and will continue to 
occupy an important place in Catholic secondary 
organization. The real area of debate, however, 
involves the central versus the parish high school. 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL TREND 


The first central Catholic high school was established 
in Philadelphia in 1890. Because of opposition, prog- 
ress was slow until 1920. Since that time the movement 
has expanded rapidly. In 1947 there were 165 central 
schools. Although they constituted only 8 per cent of 
the total number of Catholic secondary schools, they 
enrolled 22 per cent of the students. The average 
number of pupils attending the 165 central schools 
was 651; the average for 1,946 noncentral schools was 
only 189. 

The central-parish high school controversy is not 
new. As early as 1904 the Committee on High Schools 
of the Catholic Educational Association passed the 
following resolution: 

In cities where there are several Catholic 
parishes there should be a central high school 
connected with the parochial (elementary) 
schools of the several parishes. 

In 1911, at a meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association, Archbishop Messmer said: 

I agree with the remarks concerning the cen- 
tralization of high schools. It is certainly a great 
mistake to have too many high schools in a 
limited space in neighboring parishes. There ought 
to be a system devised, or at least we ought to 
come to some general agreement, that in cities 
the parishes will combine in maintaining a high 
school. 

Those in favor of organizing central high schools 
say that the need is even greater today than it was in 
1911. The nature of secondary education is totally 
different from what it was fifty years ago, when its 
aim was chiefly college preparatory. Compulsory- 
attendance laws now bring to the high school pupils 
of vastly varying needs. Hence a greater variety of 
courses must now be included in the secondary cur- 
riculum. There is room for serious doubt whether the 
ordinary parish has sufficient means at its disposal to 
provide the type of secondary education needed today. 
The parish is an adequate basis for elementary-school 
organization, but its position is open to question in 
secondary-school organization. 

It is a sad sight to see two small, struggling parish 
high schools in a town of only two parishes, each 
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under-equipped, each under-staffed, each suffering 
from a lack of subject offerings. By coordinating efforts 
and eliminating duplication, they could unite to pro- 
vide a better-balanced program with fewer teachers 
and at less expense, working in a spirit of pleasant 
cooperation to the edification of our non-Catholic 
neighbors. 

Imitation is not always a virtue, but neither is 
stubborn individuality. Public-school organization is 
well planned, yet there is no attempt to maintain a 
secondary school in every elementary-school district. 
The ratio varies according to the size of the com- 
munity, but it frequently is as high as or higher than 
twenty elementary-school districts to one secondary 
school. In rural areas the smaller high schools are now 
being consolidated. The old districts were too small 
to provide a strong enough tax basis for the kind of 
secondary school needed today. 

This controversy cannot be considered an “either- 
or” situation. There will always be need of some parish 
high schools. Isolated one-parish 
communities will continue to oper- 
ate their own schools whenever 
possible. The argument centers 
around the type of organization, 
central or parish, which should be 
followed in cities with more than 
one parish. 

While cost studies of Catholic 
school operation are rare, advocates 
of central organization can produce 
statistics to show that this form is 
less costly than parish organization. In a study made 
at Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash., in 1946, 
Russell Boehning showed that the annual costs of 
operation of 34 Catholic secondary schools in the 
State of Washington was $134 per pupil. Thirty-one 
of the schools were noncentral. In a similar study of 
costs made by the present writer (The Central Catholic 
High School, Catholic University, Washington, 1952) 
54 central schools in 1947 showed an average per-pupil 
cost of only $75. 

Those who favor central organization are quick to 
point out that the difference would have been greater 
if all the schools in the former group had been parish 
high schools. Even so, they argue, the cost of operation 
of parish schools was found to be 80 per cent higher 
than that of central schools. 


TEACHERS AND CURRICULA 


The second major argument advanced by pro- 
ponents of central schools is teacher economy. Statistics 
are available to prove that central schools make for 
more efficient use of personnel. In 1947 there were 
2,111 Catholic secondary schools. Of this number 
1,946 were noncentral schools in which the average 
pupil-teacher ratio was 15.3. At the same time the 
average pupil-teacher ratio in the 165 central schools 
was 29.6. The average enrolment of the parish schools 
was 189 and of the central schools, 651. 
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Catholic school administrators faced with the prob- 
lem of staffing more schools cannot overlook these 
facts. Almost twice as many pupils are being instruc- 
ted by one teacher in the central schools. Actually, the 
ratio for parish high schools is lower than 15.3, since 
data from large, private high schools were included in 
computing it. 

Another argument used by adherents of central 
schools is that a broader and more varied curriculum 
can be offered than in the smaller parish schools. The 
typical central school, they point out, provides a 
comprehensive program of studies which includes the 
practical arts. Parish schools, on the other hand, must 
limit themselves chiefly to the academic program. 
Central schools are also able to offer a better organized 
and broader activity program. 


LINKS WITH PARISH 


Those who favor parish high schools have several 
defenses against these arguments of financial and 
teacher economy, more compre- 
hensive curricula and varied activi- 
ties. They maintain that parish high 
schools preserve a closer contact 
between the student and his home 
parish. Students who attend central 
schools are more apt to transfer 
their loyalty from the home parish 
to the central school, which be- 
comes the center of their interests. 
It then becomes more difficult, for 
example, for the pastor to check on 
students’ reception of the sacraments. They also say 
that, because of larger enrolments, it is impossible to 
give pupils in central schools personal attention. 
Finally, they point out, central schools require students 
to travel longer distances. 

These arguments, in the minds of central-school de- 
fenders, are weak. If they were carried to their logical 
extreme they would require a high school in every 
parish. Thus a city with 30 parishes would need 30 
parochial high schools. No one seriously defends this 
viewpoint. Parish high schools which serve other 
parishes are just as liable, if not more so, to the 
charges mentioned. In fact, central schools would be 
less likely to alienate students from their parishes since 
parochial services are not provided in central schools. 
This danger of alienation exists only where a high 
school is attached to a parish. As a rule, central schools 
are never so established, but parish schools always are. 

In dioceses where central schools are strongly 
organized, administrators have devised several prac- 
tices which strengthen the bond between the central 
student and his parish. These include publication of 
a monthly calendar of religious, social and cultural 
events scheduled in the several parishes; invitations 
to pastors to speak at assembly programs; opportunity 
for pastors to speak to their own students in a group; 
use of school societies and clubs to train for leadership 
in parish organizations. 
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QuEsTION Merits DEEPER STUDY 


There are, undoubtedly, arguments pro and con on 
this question of central or parish organization of 
Catholic high schools. In relation to the best possible 
use of our resources, it merits deeper consideration 
on the part of all who are interested in expanding the 
Catholic school system to meet the large increase in 
enrolments of the next two decades. Our only interest 
should be to provide the best possible secondary 
education for all of our children. 

During the past 25 years the central Catholic high 
school has been the main factor in enabling Catholic 


educators to provide for a 272-per-cent increase in 
enrolment with only a 39-per-cent increase in the 
number of secondary schools. 

Today, with the rising costs of school construction 
and operation, the scarcity of teachers, and the need 
for a wider curriculum, it does seem that smaller 
schools are a luxury we can no longer afford, and that 
such schools do not represent the best possible use 
of our resources. It seems more likely, in the words 
of Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, 
Ohio, that “by combining resources of teachers and 
finances we will more adequately meet the needs of 
youth, the state, and the Church.” 





Morocco’s progress 
under French rule 


Paul Buttin 





Un DER THE TITLE of “The problem of Morocco,” 
America’s April 12 issue carried an article by Rom 
Landau critical of French policy in that country. A 
friend translated it for me and asked me to give my 
impressions of it for our American friends. It is 
difficult to analyze briefly a problem so complex as 
the Moroccan question, but I should like to clear up 
a few misconceptions left by Mr. Landau. 

As a Catholic, I understand the obligation to apply 
Christian principles to the fields of economics, soci- 
ology and politics. And I know as well as anybody else 
the imperfections of the French regime in Morocco. 
Moroccan Nationalists realize that I do, and publish 
in their own papers certain articles I write for French 
Catholic magazines. Imperfection, however, does not 
mean utter failure to progress. 

To begin with, let me ask the critics of French policy 
in Morocco: is everything so perfect elsewhere? We 
French have heard about the segregation of Negroes 
in the United States; about tribes herded into national 
reservations; about the misery of the Egyptian, Iraqi 
and Iranian fellahs; about the state of the untouchables 
in India, where the British were masters from 1856 
until very recently. Not long ago, an agrégé from a 
French university, a colored man of American descent, 
was refused Communion in a church in the States be- 
cause he was among white people. None of these forms 
of discrimination is found in France; yet the coun- 
tries where they are practised feel qualified to give 
lessons to the French on the treatment of native popu- 
lations! 

Mr. Landau writes: “Morocco had, it is true, fallen 
on hard times when, in 1912, the French imposed their 
protectorate upon it. The Moors were experiencing 
great difficulties, and conditions within their country 
were verging on anarchy.” 


Rom Landau’s April 12 America article, “The prob- 
lem of Morocco,” evoked this and the following 
article. M. Buttin, a French Catholic lawyer who has 
lived for thirty years in Morocco, feels that Mr. 
Landau, in his zeal for Moroccan autonomy, ignored 
the benefits that the French protectorate has brought 
to that country. Mr. Henryson, in the second article, 
writes from Mr. Landau’s viewpoint. 


I take it that Mr. Landau, when speaking of “Moors,” 
means “Arabs.” But Moroccans are no more Arabs 
than the Egyptians or the Iranians are, though they 
are all Mohammedans. Moroccans are Berbers, con- 
verted to Islam in the seventh century. That mistake 
about race seems to indicate that Mr. Landau has 
known only the Islamized townspeople of Morocco, 
who, by the way, are educated in the French lycées 
and facultés, and who, for reasons of political oppor- 
tunism, claim the protection of the Arab League. Ap- 
parently he does not know the very heart of Morocco, 
the Berber countryside. His judgment therefore bears 
on only a very small minority of the population. 


Tue Moroccan Past 


Mr. Landau also says: “. . . for 1,200 years Morocco 
was an independent empire with a continuous history, 
a distinctly defined national entity, with old traditions 
of rulership and administration.” It would be difficult 
to ignore more completely the facts of Moroccan his- 
tory. During those 1,200 years Morocco had at times, 
under certain energetic sultans, some sort of unity, but 
a unity which was precarious and of short duration. 
The history of Morocco is marked by struggles between 
the Bled maghzen (obedient to the Sultan) and the 
Bled siba (in rebellion). The Bled maghzen com- 
prised Jittle more than the few big towns with their 
close environs. The rest of the country was uncon- 
quered. 

Moreover, Morocco had never known any central 
administration of the occidental type. In the plains, 
the governmental units were either tribes, led by caids, 
or small towns ruied by tyrannical pashas. In the 
mountains, the people formed small, fiercely indepen- 
dent Berber republics. Such a set-up continued, ex- 
cept for a few periods, irom the seventh century, when 
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the Arabs arrived, until 1912, when the proctectorate 
began, and it probably was in effect before that. 


FRENCH RULE 


In his indictment of French rule in Morocco, Mr. 
Landau adds: 


If the French say that Morocco is unprepared 
for self-government, the Moroccans point out that 

it was the admitted duty of France to prepare 

them for that task. If after forty years of tutelage 

they have not the required capacities, the respon- 
sibility rests on the protecting Power. What guar- 
antee is there, the Moroccans are asking, that the 
next forty years would be any more profitable? 

But this is only one item of a weighty indictment. 

France and her settlers in Morocco have lined 

their pockets, but the Moors have derived scant 

profit from the protectorate. Only 7.5 per cent of 
native children receive any education. Morocco 
has the highest death rate for children under one 

year (286 per 1,000). 

I don’t know where Mr. Landau got his statistics on 
infant mortality in Morocco, but the truth is that the 
death rate of babies has decreased by fifty per cent 
since the arrival of the French. One fact the author 
should have mentioned and did not, is that most 
Moroccan women refuse to be attended by a doctor in 
childbirth. While much remains to be done in health 
services, the truth is that in the forty years of the 
French protectorate the Moroccan population has 
more than doubled. Today there are doctors all over 
the land, even in the remotest centers, who serve the 
people gratuitously. Undoubtedly, more doctors are 
needed—but there were none at all before we arrived. 
Hospitals with the most modern surgical instruments 
exist in all the towns; they, too, are free of charge. 

In assessing the present situation, another thing 
must be kept in mind. The protectorate dates back to 
1912. From 1914 to 1918, France was at war with 
Germany. Again, from 1939 to 1945, France bore the 
brunt of the fight to save civilization, and suffered 
great devastation. If France had not fought in 1918, 
Morocco would have become German. Would it have 
been any happier under Hitler? And, with Morocco 
German, where would the Americans have landed on 
November 8, 1942? 

In Morocco itself we fought from 1912 to 1933 to 
unify the country under the Sultan. The expenses of 
that struggle for unification were borne entirely by 
France, while it was still recuperating from World 
War I. In this land where war reigned everywhere, 
we have brought peace everywhere. Where there were 
no roads, we have built them in all the important 
centers. Once no post offices; today there are plenty. 
Where there was not one modern school, we now open 
hundreds every year. No transportation at one time, 
and now the most modern kind is to be found in 
all sectors. 

With reference to Mr. Landau’s remarks about 
education, we must consider that, until 1945, Moroc- 
cans generally refused to send their children to French 
schools. Up to that time children were sent to the 
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Koranic schools, dating back to the twelfth century, 
where only the Koran was taught. Not until 1945 did 
Moroccans begin to understand the benefits of modern 
education. Today, over 130,000 children are in French 
schools, and the number will increase every year, in 
proportion to the number of teachers available to 
teach one form a day. Can any other Eastern country 
surpass that record? 

In the economic sphere, great effort has been made 
to lift from the fellahs the burden of their primitive 
agriculture, with its methods inherited from 2,000 
years ago. Secteurs de modernisation du paysannat, 
scattered all over the country, teach the modern prin- 
ciples of agriculture Dams have been built, notably 
the Bil el Ouidan, which will make possible the irriga- 
tion of nearly 380 million acres of land hitherto un- 
cultivated. Ownership of the land has been reserved 
exclusively to Moroccans, who are to be helped by 
French technicians. 

With regard to industrial development, I shall speak 
only of the mines. French geologists have discovered 
phosphate mines which represent immense wealth. As 
soon as they were discovered, the French Résident 
Général asked the Sultan to proclaim that they would 
remain the exclusive property of the Moroccan State, 
which will exploit them under the guidance of French 
technicians. All the benefits, which already represent 
billions of francs, go into the state coffers, and profit 
all Moroccans. The same applies to all mines in which 
the state has important participation. 

I now come to the political question, on which 
Mr. Landau says: 


Nothing has been done to introduce democratic 
measures, such as free elections, a legislative 
assembly, freedom of speech or the right to found 
native trade unions. All these defects have con- 
vinced the Moroccans that France has_ been 
deliberately retarding their progress toward self- 
sufficiency. They also claim that since it is in the 
very nature of a colonial regime to act upon the 
principle “divide and rule,” the French have set 
certain sections of the population at variance with 
others. True progress and the introduction of 
genuine democratic reforms are impossible under 
a foreign yoke. Sooner or later France must come 
to understand this fact. 


I admit there are political dissensions among the 
people of Morocco. They have existed for more than 
2,000 years. But, thanks to French influence, they are 
slowly disappearing. 


Maxkinc Haste SLOWLY 


Do Americans and Britons really believe that the 
Western type of democracy can be installed every- 
where, regardless of local traditions and problems? 
Freedom demands some sort of novitiate. I refer Mr. 
Landau to the American sociologist Abram Kardiner. 
In a study of primitive peoples with a traditional 
culture, Mr. Kardiner noted how some of these people 
reacted to the idea of Christianity. His experience 
(and that of many others) proves that the groups 
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being taught will accept only those new ideas which 
seem to them in accordance with their original culture. 
There must be a background of tradition which has 
some relation to the new teaching. 

What is true about the teaching of Christianity ap- 
plies also to democracy. Morocco is a country of the 
Middle-Eastern type, accustomed to submit, except 
in the towns, to the tribal regime. And the towns 
represent only about one-fifteenth of the population. 
These people have never known democratic self- 
government. Is it possible to change a country, even 
in forty years, from a tribal, Middle-Eastern type of 
life, to a Western form of democratic government? 

One other difficulty merits earnest consideration. 
All modern states include in their administration many 
technical experts: experts on finance, public enter- 
prises, health services, education, postal service, etc. 
Moroccans have no taste for technical methods. Coun- 
tries like Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Iraq and Iran suffer the 
same drawback. We must struggle against that ten- 
dency. Gradually, perseveringly, we must induce the 
natives to take an interest in technical skills. That work 
is now being done by the French in North Africa. It 
will take long to bring results, but it is the only way 
which promises success. 

There are, of course, shadows in the picture. But 
why ignore the many bright and shining elements? 


French misrule 
in Moroceo 





Robert Henryson 





The MOROCCAN weekly newspaper AI-Istiqlal, 
organ of the Independence party, reprinted in large 
part the article from the April 12 America by Rom 
Landau. Mr. Landau is on the French blacklist, and is 
not permitted to visit Morocco, because he is one of 
the few writers who take the trouble to find out what 
is going on in this police state, where the police are 
foreigners. 

U. S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson was recently 
quoted in the local French press as admiring the 
accomplishments of France in this country, which he 
viewed from the air while traveling from Port Lyautey 
to Brazil. Closer inspection might change his opinion. 
I have been watching the works of the French here 
for a considerable period, and have almost reached the 
limit of endurance. The French occupation of Morocco 
is a disgrace to the Christian world. By abetting 
it the United States will share in the disgrace. I 





Robert Henryson, from his personal experiences in 
Morocco, writes in support of the thesis advanced by 
Mr. Landau. 


have seen poverty and oppression in many parts of 
the world, but never anywhere worse than here. The 
poverty is bad enough, but the complete denial of 
elementary human rights is much worse. 

The French try to create the impression among the 
native population that, for fear of communism, the 
United States will support the French occupation 
against the aspirations of the Moroccans. Communism 
is a French importation. The religion uf the country 
is as much opposed to its doctrines as is the Catholic 
Church. Were this not true, Morocco would be a 
fertile field, for it is easy to understand that the people 
would welcome anything that would rid them of the 
French. 

After forty years of occupation, less than eight per 
cent of Moroccan children are in school, although the 
Trench children here are well taken care of—by the 
Moroccan budget. There are more than 14,000 police, 
not to mention the army, to keep the people in line, 
but there are only two hundred doctors on the staff 
of the occupation. A vast horde of French, who hold 
all except the most menial posts in the government, 
eat up more than seventy per cent of the budget. 

Thousands of Moroccans are unemployed, and most 
of those who are employed live from hand to mouth. 
This is hardly surprising, since their base pay is about 
thirteen cents an hour. Yet hundreds of French are 
brought here to fill jobs created by American con- 
struction. No one even suspected of having political 
opinions favorable to independence may be hired, and 
the projects are well covered by spies of the occupa- 
tion, who report any who might secure employment. 
Some of my acquaintances have been taken in by the 
French police for questioning. One was kept in a chair 
for thirty-six hours without being allowed to leave it 
for any purpose. 

There is no legal code here. At the pleasure of the 
occupation authorities, people may be thrown into 
prison for being nationalists, for closing their shops, 
for not working on the land of French colonists—land 
which was more than likely acquired fraudulently. 
Religious leaders are fined or imprisoned for thanking 
God for the freedom of Libya and praying for the 
liberation of Morocco. A learned doctor of Moslem 
law was jailed for citing the example of Joan of Arc 
in one of his classes. 

The force and fraud by which the French established 
themselves in Morocco were excused by the hypo- 
critical promise to conduct the country toward politi- 
cal maturity—-though one may be pardoned for 
questioning the political maturity of the French them- 
selves, in view of their recent history. Actually, the 
consistent policy of the occupation is to prevent the 
Moroccans from ever achieving such maturity, and the 
lengths to which the authorities go to attain their ends 
are almost unbelievable. One of the U. S. delegates to 
last winter’s meeting of the United Nations at Paris 
described the French as being “almost hysterically 
opposed” to any inquiry in Morocco. In fact, the 
French delegates walked out of a meeting of the 
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Trusteeship Council on November 23 rather than 
listen to Arab criticism of their regime in Morocco. 

The silence of the clergy was broken recently, 
although in a very mild way. The Catholic weekly 
Témoignage Chrétien called its readers’ attention to 
the sorry plight of the Moroccans, and was promptly 
brought to book by another, the Maroc Monde, which 
could find little to criticize. The Vicar General of 
Rabat admonished Catholics for their lack of sympathy 
for the people whose guests they are. He might have 
spared himself the trouble. The “protectorate” exists 
for the protection of the French, and they intend that 
it shall continue so. 

Early last March the Sultan delivered a note to Paris 
demanding the right to form a Moroccan government 
of young men to replace the old pashas and caids, who, 
almost to a man, are mere creatures of the occupation. 
No reply has yet been forthcoming, although daily 
conferences are mentioned in the French press. Signifi- 
cantly, the only Moroccan mentioned as taking part 
in these conferences is the Pasha of Marrakech, the 
most notorious of Moroccan collaborators and an 
enemy of the Sultan. He is said to have his eye on the 
throne, and I have no doubt the French would like to 
put him there, but they don’t quite dare. He was the 
right arm of General Juin during the disgraceful 
activities of early 1951, when Juin threatened to depose 


the Sultan, and the Pasha was expelled from the palace. 
In France they shoot collaborators; here they make 
them members of the Legion of Honor. 

I believe the Pasha’s son is now exhibiting his paint- 
ings in the States. He had no difficulty in leaving the 
country for a visit abroad, but the representatives of 
the Moroccan people were not allowed to go to Paris 
during the meeting of the United Nations. Indeed, it 
is impossible for them to go abroad for any purpose, 
or even to travel about freely in their own country, 
but for the stooges of the occupation anything is 
possible. Moroccans will be slaves as long as the 
French are here. I hope, and believe, that their days 
are numbered, for it’s a shame that a people so capable 
and decent should be at the mercy of a crowd of 
unscrupulous adventurers. 

I hope American interest in Morocco will increase. 
The Arabs here are far more friendly toward Amer- 
icans than the French are. Indeed, the occupation is 
concerned because of this friendliness, and the Rési- 
dent Général is reported to have insisted that the 
Quai d’Orsay find means to prevent fraternization. He 
even lectured the American Consul at Rabat, accusing 
him of “betraying French interests” by associating 
with Arab Nationalists. Maybe the occupation, in its 
desperation, will destroy itself. It has done its best 
to destroy this nation. 
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Mr. Price, S.J., a theologi- 
cal student at St. Mary's 
College, Kansas, here de- 
scribes the “mile rosary”— 
a rural equivalent of the 
block rosary which has 
found so much favor among 
city Catholics. 








WHILE RETURNING to my theological studies 
after a summer among the Sioux Indians of South 
Dakota, I was able to spend five short hours with my 
parents on their farm in north central Nebraska. That 
happened to be on a Monday, when Catholic farmers 
in that neighborhood gather in the evening for the 
“mile rosary.” 

The mile rosary is the rural counterpart of the 
block rosary in our towns and cities. North central 
Nebraska is not thickly populated, and the farmers 
within one square mile would scarcely constitute a 
gathering. Hence, their “mile” actually extends four 
miles to include families who are anxious to take part 
in the rosary. 

Ever since I first heard of the block rosary I have 
desired to be present at one. Here was something 
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similar and, to me, brand new. It had the added attrac- 
tion of being held among my own family and 
acquaintances. 

The circumstances surrounding the mile rosary are 
conducive to making it popular. Those fine Catholic 
farmers meet at seven-thirty on Monday evenings. 
They begin promptly and leave promptly when the 
last Ave is wafted heavenward. Two lighted candles 
placed at the side of any picture of our Lady form 
the shrine about which they kneel. Extra rosaries are 
provided for those who might not carry them in their 
field clothes. Each person has a small leaflet contain- 
ing the prayer that the Blessed Mother at Fatima asked 
to have said after each decade. There are no barriers 
such as a shave and shower, clean dress or overalls 
between these people and their group rosary. One 
voung man had driven eight miles to be present, 
straight from a hot field (it was 100° in the shade that 
day), in his dirty blue jeans and no shirt! 

My father, a convert of less than a year, was unable 
to be present, but my mother and I attended. When we 
arrived at the farm where the rosary was to be recited 
that Monday, there were already two families present. 
Just after us came two more, and that completed the 
membership of the mile rosary. There were, I suppose, 
twenty persons altogether. The youngest was a child 
of about eight, the oldest was in the mid-sixties. A 
good half of the group were in their teens and early 
twenties. Two of the families had not yet done their 
evening chores; they came directly from the fields to 
pray and had to finish the long day’s work later. 
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After a round of handshakes we all assembled in 
the living room to begin prayer. Men and women, 
boys and girls took their rosaries and leaflets and 
formed a circle around the room. The shrine was on 
a table in the middle of the floor. 

I suppose these good people felt it would be an 
honor to me, a near-priest, to lead the Rosary for 
them, as indeed it was. But the honor was completely 
dwarfed by the honest-to-goodness edification I experi- 
enced. I was deeply moved to see those tired and 
happy farmers so intent on devoutly and socially 
responding to the pleading request of the Mother of 
Christ that we recite the rosary to save the over- 
turbulent world for her Son. 

No special intentions were announced. I am con- 
fident, however, that high on the list was rain. Their 
land was very dry; small grain and corn were beyond 


help, but hay, gardens and waterholes for the cattle 
could still be benefited. Several of the families have a 
son, a brother or a sweetheart in the armed services 
who were surely remembered. Chief, though, among 
their intentions were these: peace for the world and 
homage to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, as 
was asked by Mary of the Fatima farm children back 
in 1917. 

Those strong faces and firm responses gave assur- 
ance that the faith is deeply rooted in rural America. 
The candlelight seemed to cast a restful glow upon 
their tired faces. The bright light of faith in their eyes 
was symbolized by the flame of the candles. They came 
to express that God-given faith in the manner pre- 
scribed at Fatima. The expression completed, they 
arose from their knees and quietly went back to their 
homes. Bast M. Price, S. J. 








End of summer 





John Hazard Wildman 





There is a pear tree which stands between the bay 
and the cabin on whose steps I am sitting. It is a small 
tree, and the cabin and the bay are small, too. Only the 
Gulf of Mexico, sensed beyond an island straight across 
and seen cutting in at an angle two miles to the right, 
is immense and blue, or immense and green. Every- 
thing else is intimate and at hand: the small magnolias, 
with their cones turning red in the glare, and the 
oaks, stunted and close together and forming an even 
canopy of shade. On the island, the sand dunes can 
barely be seen, but their white glare makes one think 
of being on them and of the clean, hot sand about one’s 
legs and the thick, dark-green growth at places upon 
the dunes and between them. 

It is all very end-of-summer and intimate and 
tangible. And because there is a splendor in this 
tangibleness, one feels a glory about things, as of 
God’s sustaining hold upon them. And about people 
who have drawn out of things something implicit 
within them. Something—not everything: nobody 
ever does that. But something that is harmoniously 
a part of larger significance. The pears, which are 
green and a _ tantalizingly unnamable kind of 
brown-gold, have in them and in their shapes that 
which Cézanne found. And in the lavish August- 
early-September noons and in the nights, there is 
the monstrously splendid exaggeration that waited 
for Van Gogh. 

The moons are late these nights. One turns over, 
because the pillow is hard or the sand on the sheet 
has suddenly become obvious; and one opens one’s 
eyes to a whiteness and then—more in focus—to the 
white patches under the oaks and to the moon between 
branches. By day, the sun drenches all things. Our 
Lady’s great feast is at hand: Filia Sion, tota formosa 
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et suavis es, pulchra ut luna, electa ut sol. There is in 
Our Lady’s Assumption, too, a drawing on things for 
their implications. 

This rich time of fulfilment impinges on September 
and October; and thoughts come up from that, too— 
maybe not so pleasant, but necessary and bridging 
the chasm with the word fruitful. They are about 
schools and colleges opening, and they pursue a 
similar line about the inferences that lie in things. 

There, too, one becomes intimate with a sort of 
gloriousness, as of something that leads to atoms split 
and to the immensity of Hamlet, to the wide-open 
character of true science and to the endless and 
splendid possibilities of a pattern so ridiculously 
specific as iambic pentameter. That is—one can 
become intimate with such things. One thinks of the 
good-looking, sunburned faces at the first classes; 
and there is definitely something more in their 
connection with August than simply the fierce amia- 
bility of sun on water, although that is part of it. 
There is a generous curiosity and the kind of real 
reverence that wraps itself in banter. There is the 
ability and willingness to give a hearty lunge at any- 
thing worth the trouble. Only by God’s special grace 
do people feel this way at any other age. 





John Hazard Wildman, an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Louisiana State University, is the author 
of the novel Peter Marvell, soon to be published. 
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All of that is there; and all of that has its roots deep 
in August. 

Then, there is the dismal side. It has to do with 
what is offered to this generous willingness—what is 
considered worth while to bring out from it, and 
what, because of its background, can be found in it. 
Of these, what is offered to it is by far the most 
important. 

They come, the sunburned faces, with a strike 
against them—most of them. They are already adept at 
counting requirements and adding up their history 
credits. They know that Out in the World you must 
be able fearlessly to face an audience, and many of 
them have substituted public speaking for senior 
English composition and have a praiseworthy prac- 
tical inability to write much more than their names. 

They have all either been elected to office or voted 
many times for candidates: they come with expert 
understanding of political manipulation and the ut- 
most scorn for goofy theorizing. They will be impressed 
by the voting machines used in the student elections; 
they will admire the slick fraternity-sorority deals. 
Only the barest handful will take any courses in the 
theory of government, unless something elementary 
is a good substitute for something harder. 

During their high-school days, most of them have 
been taught by some who fall into two classes: those 
who, tired, fall back on the comfort of method, avoid- 
ing the strain of content; and those—much worse— 
fanatically in love with a depersonalized universe, 
convinced that method is all. The ones in the latter 
class—who have a folksy sense of humor and give 
mimeographed true-false, completion, multiple-choice 
questions hewing rigidly to the textbook—are always 
highly popular. A tiny third class, the barely discern- 
ible minority who are still interested in teaching, will 
be remembered by an equally tiny and discriminating 
minority. 

Too many of them have been encouraged by home 
and school to believe that a clean and loyal mind 
never does any thinking on the subjects of racial and 
social justice. They will firmly believe that good men 
who run for office are against any sort of change as 
far as these two subjects are concerned and that really 
great public men (strange St. Pauls) do not even 
mention them. Most of them believe that whatever 
the state says in matters of education should never 
be discussed with even faint disapprobation, under 
pain of being accused of treason—or, at least, of 
wanting to wreck the public school system. The 
professional colleges of education and state authority, 
they believe (never, however, with any great cate- 
gorical awareness), should be beyond appeal. They 
are very much afraid of being alone—even beyond the 
natural gregariousness of their youth. 

It is the university’s turn, now. One looks at them. 
What will it be? 

It will be all sorts of things, many of them dis- 
couraging. But always there will be a way open to 
things unusually splendid, although it sometimes seems 
a continually narrowing way. 
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They will have, these students, the benefit of being 
psychologically measured; and they will have to put 
up with those people, usually high in authority, who 
naively and purposefully believe that everything that 
makes up a man can be nicely assessed and acted upon 
with an immediate, all-encompassing logic. They will 
come upon the opportunities offered by the benevolent 
cynics who believe that if you are going to educate 
everybody you ought to seize upon the obvious and 
inflate, inflate. The emptier the course, the loftier the 
verbosity of its aims. They will discover how pregnant 
emptiness can be. 

This is the briefest sampling of the darkness after 
the August glare. 

But the essence of the university is still there, even 
if it seems to lie in secret places, under darkness. 

One will come upon that inspiringly large number 
of students who become interested in something for no 
other reason than that they are interested. The dis- 
covery that something in formal education can be 
liked for no ulterior reason jolts them with terrific 
pleasure. It can be anything—the use of imagery in 
poetry; the gaudiness of Macaulay; the whipping of an 
idea into the symmetry of a theme; an implication 
from biology that makes God, in their minds, more 
titanic than ever or (of equal importance) no longer 
of cheap, bargain-counter attainment, but to be 
grasped and loved (as far as their efforts are con- 
cerned) through heroic intellectual effort only. 

It all seems like a large order; but, on the contrary, 
it is the logical thing for human nature to do in the 
place where it should be done. Not to do it is some- 
what of a perverted achievement. It is difficult to keep 
people, especially at that age, from curiosity about 
beauty and ugliness and their strange relationship, and 
about God. Before college, they took it all for granted, 
not yet being particularly interested. After college, 
they may not inquire, being either fatigued or afraid 
of what they will find. During college, it is natural. 
And unless completely methodized out of existence, it 
will be there. And almost always, it will begin with 
something very small. Someone was surprised to find 
himself liking Marlowe. Or someone was annoyed at a 
smart aleck who denied the existence of God. Only, 
he was more annoyed, because “smart aleck” no longer 
seemed exactly the right term. Or he began to write 
something—maybe just in freshman English—and went 
on with it and finished it, and he crept into bed very 
late, a strange exaltation of achievement upon him, 
something he had never felt before; dimly, he could 
smell the odor of dew on the dry, dead September 
weeds; and he slept very deeply. 

In all cases, it was not easy. He could not have loved 
it if it had been. 

These things, in August, were there in type: they 
lay in the hot sun and in the pink blooms of the ole- 
anders and in the magnificent words in honor of the 
Mother of God or to the greater glory of her Son. They 
lay waiting to be traced to their source. 

In spite of the letter that kills, a surprising number 
of the sunburned faces will find them. 
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Christ is my utmost need 

Late, late the mind confessed: 
Wisdom has not sufficed. 

I cannot take one step into the light 
Without the Christ. 


Late, late the heart affirmed: 

Wild do my heart-beats run 

When in the blood-stream sings one wish away 
From the incarnate Son. 


Christ is my utmost need. 

I lift each breath, each beat for Him to bless, 
Knowing our language cannot overspeak 

Our frightening helplessness. 


Here where proud morning walks 
And men hang wreaths on power and self-command, 
1 cling with all my strength unto a nail- 


Snowy moon over the skyscrapers 
“Climb the great ladder out of the pit of yourself.” 
Robinson Jeffers 
In the dark of the night the polished marble corridors 
Echoed with whispers of far-off following footsteps 
And the glittering floors shone faintly from the lights 
That led to the final key by the iron door 
Opening on the narrow platform whence far down 
Huddled in the dark you see the six sharp-cornered 
Roofs. And I unlocked the door to the balcony 
And stepping out in the quiet snow-bright air 
Shuddering I turned where above me the great tower 
loomed 
Barred with impregnable windows latticed with steel 
And stretching to the floor of heaven like a granite 
Doom. But beyond and above me there, the drifting 
sky 
Enveloped the tower in a feathery fleece of cloud 


Investigated Hand. 


Christ is my only trust. 


| am my fear since, down the lanes of ill, 


My steps surprised a dark Iscariot 
Plotting in my own will. 


Past nature called, I cry 


Who clutch at fingers and at tunic folds: 
“Lay not on me, O Christ, this fastening. 


Yours be the Hand that holds.” 


And incredibly high over that monstrous pile 
In a vast ring luminous and withdrawn the moon hung 


Haloed and heavy with love like an answering face. 
And my heart answered that burning and shadowy 


Brightness and standing there on the narrow ledge 
Under that sifting cataract of snow I 
Reached my hand out yearning toward the Ineffable 


Jessica Powers 


Splendor. Praised, O praised be the Radiant Word 
Uttering a world in which such things can happen 
To an elderly balding grey night-watchman. 


S. D. NEWBERRY 





On the road back? 





RELIGION AND THE MODERN 
MIND 





By W. T. Stace. Lippincott. 285p. 
$3.75 


Professor Stace of Princeton has pub- 
lished two books on religion within 
this current year. Perhaps the most 
remarkable aspect of this achievement 
is the circumstance that in 1948, in an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, Pro- 
fessor Stace had written: “For my 
part I believe in no religion at all.” 
Nor are his recent books intended as 
criticisms of religion. Rather, the first 
(Time and Eternity. Princeton. 170p. 
$3) was in the nature of an announce- 
ment of his “conversion,” and the sec- 
ond applies and develops his new 
views. The first work was a university 
publication and presented a more 
scientific exposition of his opinions; the 
second obviously was written for a 
non-technical audience. Its style is 
plain, with a tendency to simplifica- 
tion and generalization. 

Professor Stace conveys very well 
in general outline the development of 
the modern naturalistic mind out of 
the preoccupation with experimental 
science since it began to absorb the 
energies of scholars and professors at 


the end of the Middle Ages. He has 
become convinced, though, that 
naturalism is not successful in its 
blanket denial of the religious nature 
and needs of man. 

Since the breakdown of the medi- 
eval synthesis, however, he finds that 
the religious world-view in modern 
times is represented by the philo- 
sophical romanticism developed in the 
post-Kantian period. In this mode of 
thought, religion finds its foundation 
in the nonscientific part of man. As 
a result, it permits man te hold to 
the modern scientific worl2 with one 
part of himself, and to the religious 
world with another part, undismayed 
by any contradiction there might be 
between the two. 

In his own personal development 
of the religious view, the author 
settles upon the pantheistic expres- 
sions of the mystical Oriental religions 
and the heterodox mystics (e.g., Eck- 
hart) of Christianity as the universal 
manifestation of the divine. God is 
identified with the suprarational relig- 
ious experience where all distinctions 
of subject and object, time and eter- 
nity, are erased. Clearly, Professor 
Stace is right when he remarks that 
his conversion is not really a radical 
departure from his original natural- 
istic position. 

Part of the foundation of the 
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author’s position is the rejection of 
a natural theology as contradictory 
and logically impossible. This is the 
most unsatisfactory part of his work. 
Both in the passages where a scien- 
tific religion is thrown out of court 
and in those where his own religion 
is expounded, there is lack of inci- 
siveness and a carelessness of distinc- 
tion puzzling in a work by a professor 
of philosophy. He sees no middle 
ground between an extreme literalist, 
anthropomorphic view of God and an 
extreme symbolist view. 

In the discussion of the existence of 
God, he settles in favor of chance as 
at least a possible explanation of the 
universe when the argument is ob- 
viously only half over. He does not 
explain what chance is, nor how it 
can enter into the explanation of any- 
thing without presupposing something 
else as a point of departure. Chance 
may help to explain why we have 
this world and not that, but it cannot 
explain how any world at all is pos- 
sible. In the discussion of human free- 
dom, there is a confusion between the 
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notion of “determined” as “caused” 
and as “caused in a necessary way” 
which should not occur in a work of 
this kind. It is hard to see, in a phrase 
dear to non-Catholic reviews of Scho- 
lastic works, how anyone can be con- 
vinced by this reasoning who is not 
already convinced. 
R. F. Harvanex, S.J. 


Up the hard way 





DAVID I. WALSH: Citizen Patriot 





By Dorothy G. Wayman. Bruce. 366p. 
$5 

Mrs. Wayman gives us here a most 
interesting—actually an exciting—biog- 
raphy in an extended and elevated 


version of the “Newsboy to Senator” 
tradition. Her subject, David I. Walsh, 
more than meets every specification 
of the standard Horatio Alger pat- 
tern, but with added attributes sin- 
gularly his own. The life story given 
here is complete and true. 

David I. Walsh was one of the ten 
children of hard-working and deeply 
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religious Irish Catholic parents who 
had come to Massachusetts with the 
Irish migration of the 1850’s. The 
early years of the children were a 
time of great hardship and many sac- 
rifices, but there were no complaints, 
and even a little recreation filtered 
into their lives. 

The father of the family wore him- 
self out in the back-breaking, sweaty 
occupation of a hornsmith, making 
combs from cattle horns. It is difficult 
for us, in 1952, to believe that in the 
1870’s an American family of twelve 
persons could be adequately fed, 
housed and clothed (to say nothing 
of ten children being educated) on a 
weekly pittance of $12. But it was 
done, and done well. It was done 
only by the hard work, devotion, per- 
sistence and the confidence of a 
united family, determined to take full 
advantage of opportunities possible 
only in a democracy like our own. 

The father of the family died when 
David was twelve years old. His death 
left the children and his widow to 
shift for themselves in an area and 
atmosphere where more than the 
climate was uncomfortably austere. 
Fortunately, the Walshs lived in a 
community in Massachusetts where 
the traditional Puritanic religious an- 
tagonisms of New England did not 
obtain or were subordinated, and 
where the Irish, particularly Irish 
Catholics, were unmolested. A cou- 
rageous survival was made possible 
for the Walsh family only by the 
frugality and exhausting labor of a 
devoted widowed mother rearing ten 
children and providing for their edu- 
cation by running a boarding house 
for fifteen mill workers. 

The progress of David Walsh 
through high school, college and law 
school is recorded here with an un- 
derstanding admiration. His sensitive 
and reflective nature is revealed in an 
extract from a diary he kept on his 
first vacation—his first stay in an hotel. 
It reads like a New England idyl. 

His entrance into politics and pub- 
lic life is dramatically portrayed. 
Walsh’s disciplined faculty of thought 
and his enlightened eloquence, which 
were both acquired under the skilled 
guidance of his earlier Jesuit teachers, 
were major aids in his bid for political 
recognition and his ambition for pub- 
lic service. 

To these valuable assets he added 
a keen but kindly Celtic wit and an 
inherent flair for getting at funda- 
mentals in every political question and 
issue. He became a nationally ac- 
claimed orator, but never indulged in 
the political vaporings and fatuities 
so common in his time. 

The respect and affection he had 
earned from his own constituents in 
Massachusetts was augmented by the 


deep and permanent attachments he 
won from his colleagues in both par- 
ties in the Senate of the United States. 
His political independence occasioned 
many bitter differences, but he could 
defy two Presidents on basic ques- 
tions because all knew that he spoke 
from honest conviction after care- 
fully studied analysis. He endeared 
himself to all Navy people because 
of his long years of unceasing battle 
for the continuing strength of the 
Navy and for its full recognition. His 
immense contributions to social legis- 
lation during his long years of public 
service merit the gratitude of his 
countrymen. 

Mrs. Wayman, in her devotion to 
her hero, would have us believe that 
Walsh was always right. There can be 
wide disagreement on that score. But 
she has written an exciting history of 
an exciting individual who lived and 
worked in one of the most exciting 
eras of our history. Grey LESLIE 
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BOLSHEVISM: An Introduction 


to Soviet Communism 





By Waldemar Gurian. University of 
Notre Dame Press. 189p. $3.25 


If one needs a short, but precise and 
reliable, orientation in the essentials 
of communism as a menace to the very 
survival of Western civilization, this is 
the book to be read. One learns the 
component elements of communism in 
its Soviet variety, both Western and 
Russian; the role of bolshevism and its 
undisputed leader, Lenin, prior to the 
seizure of power; the development of 
the Soviet regime from the days when 
it was but a feeble plant on Russian 
ground to our day when it dares to 
challenge the whole of the Western 
world; the structure and the func- 
tioning of the totalitarian state; bol- 
shevism as world power emphasizing 
a “Soviet mythology.” 

The text (only 105 pages) is fol- 
lowed by well-chosen selections from 
those works which really matter in 
Communist society—from Lenin and 
Stalin, first of all, but also from Kal- 
inin, Zhdanov, Vyshinski and others. 
The selections are arranged into topical 
groups which allow one easily to find 
passages pertinent to a particular prob- 
lem. 

Dr. Gurian’s contention is that bol- 
shevism is a political religion, one of 
the many which appeared in Western 
society as a result of its secularization. 
Its victory in Russia is correctly ex- 
plained in terms of an historical ac- 
cident. A few months before the Com- 
munist revolution, Lenin’s name was 
known only to those specializing in rev- 
olutionary politics; neither Lenin nor 
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proval than the original Life of 
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olic missionaries, Francis Xavier, 
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love of God and of zeal for souls, 
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Alwena L. Burnite 
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trations add to its appeal. $1.50 
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Three new titles by 


R. GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE 


LIFE 
EVERLASTING 


Translated by 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 


284 pages, $4.50 


Eminent Dominican Theologian 


Most books on the four last things consist of moral 
exhortations and admonitions. Of course, these reflections 
are based on the theological doctrines about judgment, 
hell, purgatory, and heaven. 


A sound acquaintance with the dogmatic basis is the 
most reliable safeguard for one who is studying or preach- 
ing on the moral aspects of these appealing truths. In Léfe 
Everlasting the eminent author expounds the full doctrine 
of the four last things, a doctrine that is not made up of 
surmises and probabilities. 





THE TRINITY 
AND GOD 
THE CREATOR 


A Commentary on 
St. Thomas’ Theological 
Summa, la, q. 27-119 


Translated by 
Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff 


681 pages, $7.50 


Although the mystery of the Trinity is supernatural 


and thus beyond the reach of human reason, man has 
always tried to understand the divine nature as fully as 
we can attain to the knowledge. This work by Father 


Garrigou-Lagrange is a comprehensive discussion of that 
attainment. 


The Creation, being the most conspicuous act ad extra 
of God, is a subject naturally associated with the treatise 


on the Trinity. 
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542 pages, $7.50 
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thoroughness with which he treats the question of effica- 
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his party contributed anything of im- 
portance to the downfall of Czarism. 
After the March, 1917 revolution, vari- 
ous leaders competed for power. Many 
had vision, but no ability for resolute 
action; such was the dominant type 
of personality among the Russian in- 
tellectuals. Others had that ability, but 
no vision. Lenin had both, and he 
won. The most difficult step on the 
road to victory was not to overthrow 
the Provisional Government, but to 
persuade his own party that the time 
was ripe for the seizure of power. 

Dr. Gurian correctly emphasizes 
that Lenin’s bolshevism is Marxism 
void of all sophistication. He exag- 
gerates, however, the scientific value 
of Marx’ writings: his erudition was 
by no means outstanding, and his way 
of reasoning was anti-scientific. As 
shown by his recent biographer 
Schwarzschildt, Marx took for granted 
the proposition that socialism must 
come, and then formulated his doc- 
trine of economic determinism as the 
general premise necessary to prove 
his foregone conclusion. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Gurian is right 
when asserting that the Bolsheviks, 
Russian and non-Russian, succeeded in 
planting in the minds of innumerable 
intellectuals the idea that in Marxism 
they had an infallible key for the un- 
derstanding of the present, a guide for 
action and a tool for the correct fore- 
casting of the future. In a world where 
everything seems to be uncertain, this 
specious certainty has captivated the 
thinking of many persons of high 
caliber. 

Dr. Gurian does not embark on the 
discussion of the problem how com- 
munism can be best combated. But 
knowledge of the foe is the first con- 
dition of success in warfare, hot or 
cold, and his book is of high value be- 
cause it gives access to that knowledge 
to those who have no time and desire 
to study a whole library. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 





PRISONER OF GRACE 





By Joyce Cary. Harper. 301p. $3 


The reading of a Joyce Cary novel 
works almost unfairly against other 
writers. In contrast with his precise 
dissection of a human being, reason- 
ably good characterizations seem in- 
adequate, if not superficial. A steady 
diet of Cary, on the other hand, would 
be strong meat indeed. He sees and 
understands too much ever to be 
nominated as the world’s most com- 
fortable writer. 

In Prisoner of Grace, a wife tells the 
story of her politician husband in an 
account that combines candor, at- 
tempted fairness and subtle  self- 
justification. Chester Nimmo had 
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climbed from humble beginnings to a 
high place in His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment around the time of World War I. 
He was not of the Churchillian stamp; 
he belonged by background and tem- 
perament to another quite recogniz- 
able type in English politics. He had 
been a clerk in an estate office, a radi- 
cal lay preacher with all the qualities 
of passion and persuasion that the 
Welsh describe in one short word: 
hwyl. For those who enjoyed Msgr. 
Ronald Knox’s Enthusiasm, Chester 
Nimmo offers himself as an interesting 
case study. 

But seeing Nimmo through the eyes 
of his wife, Nina, is a different kind of 
experience. From the beginning she 
speaks in protest against the numerous 
stories told about her husband after 
his years of greatness. With a show of 
fairness she corrects false impressions 
while making far more damaging reve- 
lations on the basis of her intimate 
knowledge. 

She is an intelligent woman, more 
fortunate than her husband in birth 
and education (a fact she was never 
allowed to forget), and yet she is 
bafHed by his cleverness, his op- 
portunistic genius for manipulating 
human beings, circumstances, prin- 
ciples, even truth itself to his ad- 
vantage. While she often feels that 
Nimmo is a lying hypocrite, she is 
never sure but that according to his 
own lights he really is the good man 
he professes to be. Religion, politics 
and sex are so closely interwoven in 
Nimmo’s operations that he would 
confuse critics more discerning than 
his wife. 

In the course of her narrative, Nina 
reveals herself with the same delicate 
frankness with which she talks about 
Chester. From childhood she had been 
involved in a curious relationship with 
her cousin Jim; she had married 
Chester in order to provide a respect- 
able father for Jim’s child. Subsequent 
contacts with Jim place her in a 
dubious moral position—in the most 
widely accepted sense of the word. 
But she is troubled by the subtler im- 
morality of her husband—puzzled by 
him, disgusted with him and yet, in 
spite of her divorce and marriage to 
Jim, inescapably bound to Chester 
Nimmo. 

And therein lies the ironic, the 
comic, if you will, characteristic of 
everything of Cary’s I have read. His 
books provoke talk and I have dis- 
covered that this irony on the grand 
scale eludes or displeases the kind of 
reader who says: “I don’t see why he’s 
credited with such a comic sense!” 
Cary is not funny in the ways of cari- 
cature, anecdote, lovable eccentricity 
or comedy of situation. As an artist, he 
assumes a God’s-eye view of human 
beings; it is only natural, therefore, 


that a reader whose imagination has 
never played with the notion of how 
funny he must sometimes look to God 
will not be happy with the humor of 
Joyce Cary. It’s a case of “Lord, what 
fools these mortals be!” except that 
one substitutes “we” for “these.” 
Mary Stack MCNIFF 





THE FURTHER JOURNEY 





By Rosalind Murray. David McKay. 
185p. $2.75 


When converts recount their jour- 
neys into faith, they usually conclude 
their stories with their reception into 
the Church and with the implication 
of happiness ever after. Not the least 
of the merits of The Further Journey 
is its attempt to satisfy human curi- 
osity about what happens when the 
honeymoon is over. 

After twenty years as a Catholic, 
Rosalind Murray has set down the 
inspiring record of an increasingly rich 
spiritual life and the sobering account 
of the barriers confronting the non- 
Catholic as well as the recent convert 
when he attempts to approach the full- 
ness of Christian experience found 
only within the Church. 

Although the type of humanism that 
Rosalind Murray understands so well 
has never been as fully realized in 
America as in England, its character- 
istics are sufficiently widespread to 
make The Further Journey worth 
recommending to educated non- 
Catholics who are attracted to Catholi- 
cism and yet fearful of what may lie 
behind the facade of fair promises and 
noble claims. 

The author touches upon, but goes 
far beyond, the common problems, 
such as the problem of the mediocre 
Catholic; she understands, for example, 
how the humanistic lover of justice 
may be genuinely scandalized by the 
Catholic doctrine of charity. Knowing 
herself both the spiritual agony and 
the intellectual difficulties that attend 
the response to apparently conflicting 
goods, she brings unusual insight and 
sympathy to her search for a resolu- 
tion. 

Indeed, her treatment is dis- 
tinguished—in spite of its frequent 
weakness in historical generalization— 
by its awareness that now, as during 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the point at issue between Catholicism 
and non-Catholic humanism is the 
relation of the order of grace to the 
order of nature. 

This book should help to dissolve 
Catholic complacency, not only by its 
insistence upon the need for perfecting 
oneself, but also by its revelation of 
how often Catholics show to the world 
not Christ, but their own unregenerate 
human nature. A part of the author’s 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, 
SERMONS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
AND EPIPHANY 


Translated by 
THOMAS C. LAWLER 


A collection of the sermons de- 
livered by St. Augustine on the 
feasts of Christmas and Epiphany. 
In most instances this is the first 
version to appear in English. The 
translator has given great atten- 
tion to the preparation of the in- 
troduction and notes. Thus the 
book offers much to the student 
of liturgy, to the busy pastor and 
preacher, and to the general read- 
er as well. $3.25 
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“further journey” has been through the 
parochial thought and language fre- 
quently encountered ainong members 
of the universal Church, and she is 
keenly aware of what an unpleasant 
impression may be left by over-en- 
thusiastic and insufficiently-informed 
Catholics. 

The movements of good and evil, 
she reminds us, are found—like the 
workings of grace—wherever men are 
found, and many consequent human 
tensions can be resolved only in the 
very holy. Even brief reflection upon 
many chapters of this book should 
discourage any careless decrying of the 
non-Catholic world. 

Epwarp L. Hirsu 





CHRIST IN THE LITURGY 





By Illtyd Trehowan. Sheed & Ward. 
148p. $2.50 


At a two-week conference in Germany 
in September, 1950 on the theme, 
“Christ the Centre of the World,” the 
Downside monk and author, Dom 
Illtyd Trehowan, delivered twelve 
lectures on the relations of the liturgy 
to that central theme. 

The title under which they are 
here published clearly reflects their 
connection with the theme of the con- 


ference. 
While participation in liturgical 
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worship ought to be a supreme experi- 
ence, Catholics frequently “seem to be 
just sticking it out.” Of the book’s ten 
chapters, two set the scene, three deal 
with the Mass, three with the Church 
Year, one with musical and other 
Mass-problems, and one with the 
Divine Office. 

For those conversant with the writ- 
ing in this field, it is indicative to 
note that basic views of Casel, Masure, 
Vonier and Parsch are stressed, while, 
for a chorus, Bouyer, Gill, Dawson, 
Watkin, Daniélou, Martindale and 
Cabrol bob in and out at a moment's 
notice. 

Considerable interest will attach to 
the author’s views about the Dialogue 
Mass and the chanted Mass as “nor- 
mal,” or “ideal.” 

We may begin by observing that 

Dialogue Mass is confined to cer- 

tain parts of the world, and that 

it is not viewed with complacency 

by ecclesiastical authority. The 

position, as shown from the Holy 

Father’s words in Mediator, is 

that Dialogue Mass is somethin 

which falls far short of the idea 

... We are entitled to hope, I 

think, that it may become the 

norm for Low Mass. 
But the “norm” for Mass, absolutely 
speaking, is the Mass sung partly by 
the priest, partly by a choir and partly 
by a congregation. 

That brings the author to grips 
with the hard problem of the vernacu- 
lar, with which he wrestles: 


. .. I must confess that in recent 
years a rooted objection on my 
part to vernacular liturgy has 
been slowly undermined by what 
has seemed to be the logic of 
facts. In England, at any rate, 
there is the most pressing need 
to give the congregation the 
opportunity to take their proper 
part in the liturgical action at 
Mass, and I do not believe we 
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shall get them to do it, in some 
areas at least, except by the 
liturgical use of their own lan- 
guage. Nevertheless I regard this 
as a necessity which brings with 
it serious drawbacks and dangers 
. .. Perhaps in some places and 
for some time the whole Mass 
may have to be in the vernacular 
up to the Gospel or even to the 
Preface. 


Though the author has not neatly 

solved this, and other vital problems, 

his discussion of them is challenging. 
Geratp Earp, S. J. 
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THe SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 
History, edited by C. W. Previté- 
Orton (Cambridge, $12.50. 2 vols.). 
This is an admirable abridgment of 
the original eight-volume work, made 
by one of the original editors. 


Tae Unitep STATEs IN THE 20TH 
Century, by Louis M. Hacker and 
Helene S. Zahler (Appleton, $5.50), 
is a very competent survey of the pe- 
riod by the authors of The United 
States and Its Place in World Affairs 
and The Shaping of the American 
Tradition. 


THe UNITED STATES rN WoRLD 
Arrairns, 1951, by Richard P. Steb- 
bins (Harper. $5), is the seventh in 
the very useful series, and maintains 
the objective and dispassionate tone 
which has characterized the earlier 
volumes. 


Nava Wars In THE LEVANT, by R. 
C. Anderson (Princeton. $7.50), is of 
key importance for those who would 
know about the long traditions of the 
Russian navy and its use, a century 
before we had our first battleship, 
as an instrument of national policy. 


BATTLE REPORT: THE War IN KOREA, 
by Capt. Walter Karig, Comm. M. W. 
Cagle and Lt. Comm. F. A. Manson, 
all USN (Rinehart. $6), is a well-told 
account of the exploits of the US 
Navy and Marines during the first six 
months of the Korean war. 


Or PLymMoutH PLANTATION, 1620- 
1647, by William Bradford (Knopf. 
$6), is a splendid edition by Samuel 
Eliot Morison of the famous history 
of the Plantation by its first real 
Governor. 


Frienps For 300 Years, by Howard 
Brinton (Harpers. $3), though open 
to criticism for many of its views on 
theology, mysticism, etc., is probably 
the best exposition of Quakerism pub- 
Mshed in this generation and will be 


valuable to professionals in the fields 
of religion and history. 


THE UxralniAN REvouTion, by John 
S. Reshetar Jr. (Princeton), is a study 
of the period (1917-1920) when the 
Ukrainians were struggling against the 
Red forces of Trotsky and Stalin and 
the White Russian armies. 











THE WORD 











“Jesus answered, ‘Thou sayest it; I am 
a king’” (John 18:37; Feast of Christ 
the King). 


When we were still very small chil- 
dren the name “king” blazed its way 
into our minds. Kings occurred often 
in the fairy tales and hero stories we 
loved. They won our hearts, those 
mighty men of scepter and sword. Our 
fairest dreams were of serving under 
the silken banners of a king. 

We outgrew our world of fancy. In 
school we learned about real kings. 
We came to know that under the 
golden crown there was often an ig- 
norant or scheming mind; under the 
ermine robe a selfish or lustful or cruel 
heart. Kings were often ordinary men 
in gaudy trappings. 

Yet as we matured, we also learned 
about Christ, the King of Kings. As we 
grew wary of human kings because 
they were human, we were drawn 
more and more to Christ, who fulfilled 
perfectly that childhood ideal. We 
glimpsed the power and dignity, the 
gracious kindliness, the justice, the 
mercy that were truly regal. We came 
to appreciate how the agony in Geth- 
semane and the agony on Calvary 
were more noble victories than ever 
man won in the blood of a battlefield. 

And in Christ we were never dis- 
illusioned. We pledged Him the loy- 
alty of our hearts, and our fealty to 
Him is still the proudest boast of our 
lives. 

Today, celebrating the Feast of 
Christ the King, we easily recapture 
the spirit of that youthful dedication. 
The hymn of praise to the King rises 
full-throated and earnest. The “Act of 
Consecration” echoes long in our 
hearts. Today is a happy feast. Of all 
the bright dreams of our childhood 
this one alone, of serving a king, re- 
mains a romantic ideal. 

Yes; unfortunately, too often it does. 

Frequently the romantic glow re- 
mains around our relationship to 
Christ the King—constitutes that re- 
lationship. We forget that perfumed 
courtiers are not the only loyal sub- 
jects of a king; that devoted service is 





For November Reading 


Holy Souls Book 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 

Reflections, prayers and devotions in aid of the 
Holy Souls in Purgatory. A complete prayerbook 
with readings on the Holy Souls, the Gregorian 
Masses, the Saints and Purgatory. It contains 
also prayers for Mass, the Burial Service and 
Masses for the Dead, an hour of prayer for the 
departed, and many indulgenced prayers and 
ejaculations, 443 pages, size 344” x 5%”. Red 
edges, $4.00. 


The Raccolta 
The Church’s Official Collection of Indulgenced 


Prayers. New, Revised Edition. It contains 
Ejaculations, Aspirations, Prayers, Devotions, 
Novenas to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, the 
Angels and Saints. Printed in red and black. 700 
pages, size 4%’ x 7’’. Imitation leather, $4.75. 


Abandonment, or Absolute 
Surrender to Divine Providence 
By Rev. J. P. Caussade, S.J. 


Instructions on building up our spiritual life and 
attaining peace of soul. 198 pages, $1.75. 


in Heaven We Know Our Own, 
or Solace for the Suffering 
By Father Blot, S.J. 


Consolation for the bereaved based on the Holy 
Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, 18 
pages, $2.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ine. 
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rooms, all with private bath. Sunday Mass 
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Jesuit Education 
IN THE EAST 














SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


Le Moyne College 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canisius College 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston College 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Holy Cross College 


SCRANTON, PA. 


University of Scranten 


FAIRFIELD, CONN 


Fairfield University 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Fordham University 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


St. Peter’s College 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University St. Joseph's College 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Loyola College 












MARYLAND 


Loyola College 
4501 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston College 
University Heights, 
Chestnut Hill 67 
Holy Cross College 


Worcester 3 


ALABAMA 


Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile 


CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University 
W. 80th & Loyola Blvd., 
Los Angeles 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17 


University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara 


COLORADO 


MICHIGAN 


University of Detroit 
MeNichols Rd. at Livernois, 







Regis College 
¥. 50th — & Lowell Blvd., Detroit 21 
Denver 11 
MISSOURI 
CONNECTICUT Rockhurst College 





Fairfield University 5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 


Fairfield St. Louis University 
221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3 






ILLINOIS 


Loyola University 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 





NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 






LOUISIANA 


Loyola University 
6363 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans 16 





NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 
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esuit colleges and univer- 
J sities throughout the country 
stress enrichment of the mind, 
development of intellectual 


powers and growth in 


supernatural life 


— — while preparing future 
leaders for places in the pro- 
fessional, industrial and civic 
life of the communities they 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. serve. 


esuit Colleges and Universities in the United States 


NEW YORK 


Canisius College 
Main St. & Jefferson Ave., 
Buffalo 8 


Fordham University 
Fordham Road, New York 58 


Le Moyne College 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3 


OHIO 
John Carroll University 
University Heights, Cleveland 18 


Xavier University 
Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Joseph’s College 
54th & City Line Ave., 
Philadelphia 31 


University of Scranton 
333 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
Washington 7 


WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University 
Spokane 11 


Seattle University 
900 Broadway, Seattle 22 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University 
615 N. llth St., Milwaukee 3 
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also shown in the market place and on 
the highways and at the hearthside. 

A king is a lawmaker. The true sub- 
ject is the man, whatever his station in 
the kingdom, who obeys the king’s 
laws. And Christ has given us the law 
of love: “A new commandment I give 
you, that you love one another: that 
as I have loved you, you also love one 
another.” A king is a leader whom 
men follow. And if we would follow 
Christ, the way is clearly marked for 
us: “Blessed are the poor in spirit . . . 
blessed are the meek . . . blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst for justice 
... blessed are the pure of heart...” 

A king is a warrior under whose 
standard men battle courageously 
against their foes. Christ said: “I have 
come to bring a sword, not peace.” 
The sword He offers us is self- 
discipline. The foes are each man’s 
temptations and his faults of char- 
acter. The battlefield? The roll-top 
desk in a businessman’s office; a kitch- 
en cookstove; the drab salescounter in 
a corner store; the dreary pages of a 
student’s textbook. 

There is no glamor in the constant, 
dogged struggle to do the will of 
Christ in all the little homely acts of 
every day. But whether or not Christ 
is to be really King depends upon the 
pattern of those acts. No trumpets 
blare, but the cause of Christ is at- 
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tacked and championed in a human 
heart a hundred times between the 
yearly feasts of Christ the King. 
Christ will be pleased this last Sun- 
day of October with the millions who 
crowd the churches all over the world 
to honor their King. But the grand 
organs will grow silent. The scent of 
incense will become faint. The silken 
vestments will be put away. And our 
homage will be little worth unless our 
loyalty to Christ shapes and deter- 
mines the character of our daily lives. 
Paut A. REED, S.J. 





THEATRE 











IN ANY LANGUAGE. A fate that 
Uta Hagen need never fear is that she 
will be remembered as a “type” ac- 
tress. The variety of roles she has 
interpreted, mentioning only some 
recent ones, include Desdemona, 
Blanche du Bois in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Grand Duchess Tatiana in 
Tovarich and the title character in St. 
Joan. She is always capable and fre- 
quently brilliant, assuring her pro- 
ducers and the people who pay at the 
box office that a script entrusted to her 
care is in dependable hands. 

While not privy to her secret 
thoughts or her diary, I suspect that 
the current production at the Cort 
confronted Miss Hagen with her most 
challenging assignment. Edmund Be- 
loin and Henry Garson, the authors, 
gave her practically nothing to work 
with by way of an even half-original 
central character or an_ intrinsically 
humorous play. Nevertheless Jule 
Styne and George Abbott invested 
their money in the script, and hired 
Raoul Péne du Bois to design the set 
and costumes. He seems to have 
caught the spirit of the comedy better 
than the authors. Mr. Abbott directed 
the production, and his technique as 
director is a precision job, apparently 
superior to his judgment as a producer. 

Miss Hagen, however, may get him 
off the hook. Cast as a declining Holly- 
wood star hoping to stage a come-back 
in a foreign picture under the tutelage 
of a renowned director, she makes the 
ineptly written character warm and 
amusing and easy to like. As men- 
tioned before, she got practically no 
help at all from the authors. Instead 
she is handicapped by their superficial 
motivation and pedestrian dialog. 

Walter Matthau and Joe De Santis, 
the former as the estranged husband 
of the lady from Hollywood, the latter 
as a famous Italian director, offer Miss 
Hagen sturdy support, while Valerie 
McGuire lends stature to the role of 
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The life and times of 
St. Ignatius Loyola 
in Louis de Wohl's 


finest novel 


THE 


Golden 
Thread 


by 
LOUIS DE WOHL 


Author of The Quiet Light 


This novel carries us into the 
sixteenth century when Don 
Ifigo de Loyola,seriously wound- 
ed in the siege of Pamplona, 
learned that to be a Knight of 
God was infinitely greater honor 
(and infinitely more dangerous) 
than to bea Knight in the forces 
of the Emperor. 

As in The Quiet Light and The 
Restless Flame, Louis de Wohl, 
with humility and deep religious 
conviction, takes us into the 
mind and heart of a saint, telling, 
at the same time, an enthralling 
story of lesser men and women. 
Here is a skillful weaving of the 
story of Saint Ignatius’ conver- 
sion and later work and the 
colorful and dangerous history 
of Spain and Italy in the early 
sixteenth century. It’s Mr. de 
Wohl at his best. 


At all bookstores $3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


New York 
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- THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 
McGraw-HiLt. $3.50 


2. DOM CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK 
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. SAINTS FOR NOW 
SHEED & Warp. $3.50 
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during the current month. Popularity is estimated both 
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6. PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM 


McGraw-HiLt. $6 By James H. VanderVeldt, O.F.M. 


and Robert P, Odenwald, MD. 


7. THE SILVER CHALICE 
Dovus_epay. $3.85 


By Thomas B. Costain 


8. THE PERFECT JOY OF ST. FRANCIS 


Farrar, STRAUS & YOUNG. $3.50 By Felix Timmermane 


9. CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 


Harper. $3.50 


By James M. O'Neill 


10. THE HELL CATHOLIC 


its relative position in each report. This point system, 


AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St, 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Ine., 429 Main 
St. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholie Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 

CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 

DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Bivd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 87 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


NEW YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 

OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 

PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 183 N. 
13th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 
PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


SHEED & Warp. $2.00 


By Father X 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the serv- 
ice can best be shown by patronizing the stores. 


8ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 


Broadway. 

ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Si- 
ley St. 

SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 486 
Main Ave. 


SAN — The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 300 
Wyoming Ave. 
SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6% 
ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 18 
Wall St. 

VANCOUVER, The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
St. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd, 
431 Dunsmuir St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Ce., 
718 11 St., N. W. 

oo Md., The Newman Boek 

10p. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2420 
Market St. 

WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, Mé4 
South Emporia. 

WINNIPEG, Cana., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Ban- 
natyne Ave. 
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the star’s loyal, self-effacing secretary. 
Louis Hawkins is amusing as a kept 
man with a Southern drawl, and Nita 
Naldi is adequate as the Marchesa 
who owns him. 

Having assembled such an admir- 
able company of performers, it is rath- 
er a pity that Mr. Abbott could not, or 
did not, take the trouble, to find a plav 
worthy of their talents or of his own 
skilful direction. 

THEOPHILUS LEw1s 





FILMS 











O. HENRY’S FULL HOUSE at- 
tempts to make a package film from 
the works of America’s most cele- 
brated short-story writer, in the style 
used so successfully by the British on 
the stories of Somerset Maugham. 
The result is quite felicitous although 
a few incongruities do creep in. Wil- 
liam Sidney Porter being no longer 
around to introduce his own stories a 
la Maugham, the picture rather ir- 
relevantly substitutes John Steinbeck, 
who is neither comfortable in manner 
nor particularly provocative in sub- 
ject matter as master of ceremonies. 

The title is a misnomer, since one 
of the episodes was eliminated in the 
final editing. If the poker analogy is 
to be kept, the title should read “O. 
Henry’s Four of a Kind.” These res- 
ervations aside, the film is a good 
sampling of the author and, put to- 
gether with the help of an all-star cast, 
four writers and four top directors, a 
literate though necessarily uneven 
piece of adult entertainment. 

“The Cop and the Anthem,” per- 
haps the best of the four episodes, 
describes the resourceful but futile 
efforts of a tramp (Charles Laughton) 
to get himself arrested for the kind of 
petty offense which will confine him 
to the warm jail for the otherwise rig- 
orous winter months. Laughton’s 
seedy elegance and eloquence are 
very amusing, as is his growing dis- 
illusionment with the efficiency of the 
police force. The inevitable trick end- 
ing fits very well into the prevailing 
mood of both compassion and irony. 

“The Clarion Call” is concerned 
with a detective (Dale Robertson) 
whose professional duty to arrest a 
criminal (Richard Widmark) is com- 
plicated by a personal debt to the 
man. While the story is well-done, its 
plot mechanics seem dated and the 
policeman’s problem of conscience 
¢euriously unconvincing. 

In “The Last Leaf,” a girl (Anne 
Baxter) who has lost the will to live, 
is saved by the magnificent last ges- 


ture of an impoverished artist. Miss 
Baxter gives a very touching perform- 
ance, but the show is stolen and in 
the process thrown somewhat out of 
focus by Gregory Ratoff’s vivid and 
doubtless not authentically O. Henry 
portrayal of an uncomprisingly ab- 
stract painter born before his time. 
“The Gift of the Magi” suffers 
from being familiar almost to the 
point of banality. Nevertheless, its 
story of heroic but mutually defeating 
self-sacrifice on the part of a husband 
and wife (Farley Granger, Jeanne 
Crain) is done with grace and fresh- 
ness and strikes a heart-warming note 
on which to end the picture. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


THE FOUR POSTER is another of 
producer Stanley Kramer’s creative 
efforts to provide the unusual in 
screen entertainment. In this case the 
effort does not quite come off, but the 
result is a lot more interesting for 
adults than most less aspiring suc- 
cesses. Based in format, but only 
loosely in content, on the Broadway 
stage success, the picture follows a 
man and wife (Rex Harrison, Lilli 
Palmer) through the crises of their 
happy but far from placid life to- 
gether. When the play confined itself 
to two characters and a single setting 
this was regarded as a notable tour de 
force. For a movie to attempt any 
such artificial limitation seems like a 
virtual impossibility. 

What Kramer has done is to employ 
United Producers of America—the 
cartoonists responsible for Gerald Mce- 
Boing Boing, Rooty Toot Toot and 
others in the most original series of 
animated short subjects seen on the 
American screen in recent years—to 
fill in the background and serve as 
transitional devices for the picture’s 
episodic, fifty-year duolog. These car- 
toon sequences are delightful in them- 
selves and admirably suited to their 
purpose. There is no quarrel either 
with the way the two performers man- 
age their demanding roles or with the 
generally edifying things the picture 
says about life, love and marriage. 

The trouble is that the complex 
problems of achieving marital har- 
mony cannot be conveyed in terms of 
isolated moments of extreme stress. 
In trying to do so the scenarist has 
contrived some bizarre and _ over- 
written situations which are interest- 
ing individually but lack unity and 
are difficult to accept as all happening 
to the same two people. 

(Columbia) 
Morra WALSH 


(America’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating its 
fitness for either adult or family 
viewing. Ed.) 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARIES 





New College Standard 

ane ‘. PHA- TYPE 
Dictionary ~<iion— a 
Most complete college -size edition 
— 145,000 definitions — at-a-glance 
pronunciation. 


$5.50 plain $6.00 thumb-indexed 





New Desk Standard 
one *. PHA - TYPE 
Dictionary = ‘aiioo— 
Perfect for home and office use. 
100,000 definitions—synonyms, an- 
tonyms, secretarial practice, charts, 
tables, etc., etc. ; 
$3.75 plain $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Unabridged 
Dictionary “edition 
Accepted all over the world as unques- 
tioned authority. 2,927 pages; 7,000 illus- 
trations. $30.00 Buckram binding 
$35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 





153 E. 24 St. New York 10, N. Y. 





Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES== 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 


Also THE SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 
FATIMA, HOLY LAND, ROME and 
VATICAN, CHURCHES OF MEXICO 
and many other outstanding color 
slides for parishes, schools and lec- 
turers. 


For free catalog "A" write fo: 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


























| WHICH BOOK? 


4 RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 


403 West S9th Street 
New. York 19, N. Y, 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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12 cents per word 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON, BELLOC AND BARING 
BOOKS. 250 titles available. Free Cata- 
logue. Prosser, 3033 Clifton, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. ; 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations — 544", 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, Mary 
— Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, 
owa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LECTURES by Stanley Vishnewski (Twenty 
years’ experience in Catholic Action): 
Vocation of a Christian. The Strategy and 
Tactics of Communism. For information 
write: 469 Bloomingdale Road, Staten 
Island 9, New York. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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College courses in theology 
Epitor: Permit a footnote to Rev. 
Bernard Murray’s exposition of the Le 
Moyne College course in theology, 
(Am. 9/27), with his special reference 
to Rev. John J. Fernan, S.J.’s work- 
manlike text, now available in book 
form. 

Although this writer’s career in the 
college classroom is a matter of but a 
few years, he found himself the in- 
heritor of a departmental tradition in 
the teaching of the life of Christ that 
goes back at least to 1934. In that 
year Msgr. William Russell, present 
department head, first offered a grad- 
uate course to college and high-school 
teachers in “bringing students into 
vital contact with Christ” through 
Gospel study. 

The subsequent development on 
this campus has been a four-year se- 
quence of courses entitled: 1) Learn- 
ing Christ; 2) Believing Christ; 3) 
Living Christ; and 4) Restoring All 
Things in Christ. Dogmatic, moral- 
ascetic and social teaching receive 
emphasis, in that order, in the latter 
three years, although the necessary 
overlapping is evident. The cycle is 
so recent that it has not yet been com- 
pleted once. 

Incidentally, a welcome title in the 
field is Religious Instruction in Catho- 
lic Colleges for Men, a national survey 
done by Rev. R. G. Simonitsch, C.S. 
C., of the faculty of Notre Dame 
University (Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951). 

(Rev.) Gerarp S. SLOYAN 

Catholic University 

Washington, D. C. 


America quiz? 

Eprror: Sister M. Gregoria’s article 
“Do Catholic students have Catholic 
views?” (Am. 10/4) chants a Sursum 
Corda for Catholic educators who de- 
plore the secularistic attitude or more 
discouraging apathy of many college 
students in matters of national and 
world importance. 

The Catholic Business Education 
Association is to be commended for 
sponsorship of an experimental test 
program designed to arouse and de- 
velop Catholic attitudes toward the 
vital issues of the day. Of course, it 
would have been highly gratifying if 
the results of the first tests had 
furnished _ statistical evidence that 
America and similar publications are 
the periodical diet common to the 
average Catholic college student, the 
food for which he hungers and thirsts 
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even without professorial baiting. Per- 
haps, though, in the few moments of 
very strict honesty which we older 
folk allow ourselves, we admit that 
the periodical hunger of our own re- 
ceding youth was not always so so- 
berly sated. 

Few motivating devices can match 
the quiz, even for “children of a larger 
growth.” But a permanent, broader 
testing program would appear to re- 
quire sponsorship by an agency less 
specialized than the Catholic Business 
Education Association. Once again, 
the children of this world seem more 
prudent than the children of light. 
Time magazine has been giving rec- 
ognition to the effectiveness of the 
quiz. Is it too much to hope that 
AMERICA will soon provide an annual 
or semi-annual test based on its own 
articles and comments? 

SisTER ANNE THERESE 

Emmanuel College 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Pre-school religious training 
Eprror: While I agree completely 
with Mrs. Rowland’s suggestion on 
the religious training of the pre-school 
child (Am. 9/20), it seems te me 
that she could have met more posi- 
tively the problem of bad influences, 
such as TV and youthful companions. 

No child has to go “berserk” over 
TV, or because his companions are 
spoiled by their parents. To move to 
a small non-TV town is only to evade 
the problem, which is one of training 
the child’s taste and self-control. 

We have TV in our home, and our 
children enjoy some programs. My 
two-year-old girl and four-year-old 
boy like cowboy stories, but seem to 
prefer musical programs where they 
can both see and hear the instruments 
being played. It is quite possible to 
explain cowboy stories to tots in terms 
of right and wrong. 

Parents should occasionally drop a 
letter to the program director of their 
TV station, offering praise, criticism 
or suggestions. Our local director is 
very appreciative of such letters. 

As to companions, the mother can 
spend more time with her children, 
inventing things to do and inviting 
other children to participate. The 
thread of religion can be woven 
through such activities. Even non- 
Catholic neighbors will not, as a rule, 
object to their children learning about 
God in this way. 

(Mrs.) CATHARINE RaAsor 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
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BARRY COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Cenducted by the Sisters of St. Deminic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music Teacher Training, 
Home Econemics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful compus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





MARYLAND 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sicters of Mercy 
Averedited by oe Middle States Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading te Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 


of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Marylard 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher edueation of women cenducted by the 


School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 





MASSACHUSETTS 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


faces by: THE br fy Saag Ady 
Aceredited Bearding School for High Scheel B: 


Address 
Headmaster, Bex W, for catalog 





NEW JERSEY 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—_o-———— 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Condueted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConBUCTED BY THE SISTERS oF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home ecemomics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 
Director of Admissions 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
® 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, see- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful lecation. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious ef the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Cenfers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-mediecal, 
Secretarial, Home Econemics, Art, Music, 
Pedagegy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Scheels: Wilsons 
Park, Tarrytewn, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th 
St., New York, N. Y¥. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





PENNSYLVANIA 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
P.R.R. 
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A GREAT CATHOLIC BOOK 
Ready December Ist 


bringing you the Best of the Best in Catholic Thought 





THE CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH FIFTY YEARS 


| 
Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. \, 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC MIND 4) i" 
A brilliant anthology of articles and addresses that have appeared in 


THE CATHOLIC MIND from 1903 to 1953, published to celebrate THE 
CATHOLIC MIND's Golden Anniversary. 


704 pages $5.00 


For fifty years THE CATHOLIC MIND has been devoted to publishing 
the best of contemporary religious and social commentary from the 
best sources throughout the English-speaking world. 


Now, the very finest of the thousands of excellent articles appearing in 
THE CATHOLIC MIND since 1903 have been gathered in THE CATH- 
OLIC MIND THROUGH FIFTY YEARS for interesting, stimulating 
reading and ready reference. 


Here is an unequalled collection of over 100 compelling chapters written 
by distinguished churchmen and lay authorities. A partial list of these 
authors includes— 
Archbishop Alter 

Hilaire Belloc 

John F. Cronin 
Archbishop Cushing 




















Thomas E. Murray 
Archbishop O’Boyle 
Monsignor John O'Grady 
Wilfrid Parsons 


John LaFarge 

Sir Arnold Lunn 

Judge John F. X. McGohey 
Sister Madeleva 





Christopher Dawson 
Count Dalla Torre 
Lord Halifax 
Robert C. Hartnett 
George G. Higgins 
Philip Hughes 





C. C. Martindale 
Louis J. A. Mercier 
Cardinal Mooney 
Archbishop Muench 
Senator James Murray 
Rosalind Murray 


Cardinal Spellman 
Richard O'Sullivan, Q. C. 
Francis X. Talbot 
Edmund A. Walsh 

Maisie Ward 

Sumner Welles 











@ Advance orders may be placed now, either with us or 
with your local Catholic bookseller. Copies will be avail- 


able after December Ist. 


The America Press 
70 East 45 Street 
New York 17, New York 











